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New and Popular Fiction 


READY SEPTEMBER 13TH 


The Pharaoh and the Priest | The Queen of Quelparte 


a ee A Romance of the Far East 


Ancient — 

Egypt. ‘rans- By Archer Butler Hulbert 
lated from the 
original Polish 


of Alexander : 
Glovatski, by Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


Jeremiah Cur- A really remarkable story, having for its chief 
sin. Illustrated. tiv Russian intrigue to throw Quelparte 
I2mo. $1.50. a . ee gu : Pi ’ 

an island province of Korea, into the hands of 


N 4 s o - * 

Pharaoh and the Priest” has been written, about | JPan asa sop for the possession of Port Arthur 
ancient Egypt thus far. The author depicts | by the Czar, and the efforts of the Chinese, 
vividly the desperate conflict between the secular directed by Prince Tuen, to prevent it. A 
and the ecclesiastical powers during the career romance with a novel plot, striking incidents 


of Rameses XIII., in the eleventh century before : . 
Christ. and a love story of an international character. 





NEW FICTION OF TESTED POPULARITY 


e e 
I a From first to last a story of adventure and love, 
fitte of Louisiana in which Lafitte appears as a man of strong 
By Mary Devereux character and impulses.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The atmosphere of arid Arizona shim- In the Country God Forgot 


mers and palpitates in this original and 

fascinating tale, says The Booklovers’ 

Bulletin. Without doubt this ts one of the By Frances Charles 
vemarkable books of the year. 


E “ He who wishes to live for a little time that 

most interesting period—that picturesque era 

The Heroine of the Strait in the making of our country—will be able to 
do so most satisfactorily by reading ‘‘ The 


By Mary Catherine Crowley Heroine of the Strait.’—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


It is a story of rather even temper—not too light nor s . — 
yet, a tragic—with a een sgn eae age bee ls A Girl of Virginia 
t i hi 1 ife.—Bost 
— atmosphere of college life oston By Lucy M. Thruston 


Mrs Stevens has /elicitously related an absorbing 


In the Eagle’s Talon story and has recreated the atmosphere and scenes 


of the first days in the history of this region, as well 


as of the stirring times in France under the First 
By Sheppard Stevens Consul.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The story ts told quietly and delicately, without The God of Things 


any striving after melodramatic effect. The de- 
scriptions of Egypt add to the attractiveness of 
the book.— 7he Bookman. 


By Florence Brooks Whitehouse 


A perfect jewel of a woman is Comfort Hadlock 


A Maid of Bar Harbor the heroine. The story is notable as an interest- 


ing and accurate picture of country life, present- 


By Henrietta G. Rowe ing both the good and bad sides of it.—Boston 
Transcript. 


PusLiseD LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston godYeas 
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BOOK NEWS for SEPTEMBER 


TVS LIS 222 RE OMG? .#2t Y 


Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 


a ee eo ee ae Se 


Frontispiece, AuGusTA Evans WILSON. 
Reviews 
Biography, History and Political Science 
William Hazlitt—James Chalmers—Lon lon Stiniictne— Collated Gore ernurent. 


Poetry and Drama . 
Death of Sir Lenncelot—C ap aud ‘Cow o~Pins — Ballads—The Dead City. 


Midsummer Novels 
The Second of Merejkowski' s Great Triology— The Starbucks—A Speckled Bird 


—The Story ef Lizzie McGuire—A Girl Who Wrote—Michael Carmichael— 
Castle Craneycrow—The Just and the Unjust—Ckanticleer—The Heart of Woman 
—Chiquita—Stronger Than Love—Luck O’Lassendale. 

Essays : ; 

The World’ s Shrine— ~The U nspeakable ‘Scot. 

Toasts to Popular Heroines . 

Authors’ Calendar for September . “ ‘ 

Biographical Sketch of Augusta Evans Wilson . 

A Coming Centenary . 

Science «3 

In the World of Letters 

Back to the Past With Old saianers 
Samuel Johnson 

Letters to BOOK NEWS... . 

Newest Educational Books 

Magazines 

With the New Books... . 5 . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
Florilegium Latinum—Poems of Sixty-five Years— Cross-Bench Views of 
Current Church Questions—Taylor on Golf—In a Tuscan Garden—Romantic 
School in Germany—The Late Returning—The Unspeakable Scot—The Care of 
the Teeth—The World and the Individual—Recent Object Lessons in Penal 
Science—Those Delightful Americans—The Principles of Logic—Common- 
wealth or Empire—Ranson’s Folly. 

Best Selling Books 

The Dream Child . . 

New Books and New Editions 





If a deserving novel can tind perma- 
nence in the sea of popularity, “The 
Mississippi Bubble” will endure the 
storms and live to be read by future 


generations. ‘One of the truly 


great romances,—it is truth and art 


combined.” —7ke Boston Fournal 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. The love story of historic John Law, the prince 
of promoters and financiers. By Emerson Houcu. Illustrated by Hutt. 


1amo, $1.50. 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Inpianapouis, U. S. A. Emerson Houcu 


PROCLAIMED BY PRESS AND PUBLIC THE TWO 
FOREMOST FACTORS 
IN FICTION 
THIS YEAR 


These Novels have become so 
popular within the last two 
months that they are now easily 


“Hearts Courageous,’ Miss Rives’ 
novel, has in it adventure, romance, 
historic personages and_ events, 
persuasively combined. Fairfax, 
Jefferson, Rochambeau and Patrick 
Henry are carefully elaborated 
characters, especially so is Henry.” 
—Brooklyn Times 


HEARTS COURAGEOUS. The love story of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, By Haru Erminiz Rives. Illustrated by Wenzell. 


r2mc, $1.50. ee 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Inpranapouis, U. S. A. 





THE 


SPENDERS 


15TH THOUSAND 
By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six Illustrations by O’NEILL LaTHAmM. Price, $1.50 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says: 


“If there is such a thing as the American novel of a new method, this is one. Absolutely to be 
enjoyed is it from the first page to the last, founded on the elemental truth that ‘the man is strongest 
who, Antzan-like, stands with his feet upon the earth.’ It is a good, stirring novel.” 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


27TH THOUSAND 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER.” Six Illustrations by 
C. D. WILLiaMs. Price, $1.50 
BOOK NEWS For may Says: 

“In ‘Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance, full of nobility 
and of all the finer emotions, wholesome, joyous, graceful, with just aslight scattering of sage but smiling 
philosophy intercepted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. None such woman character as 
D orothy has appeared in fiction for many a long day.” 


- ka ESE tt 


A ROMANCE IN THE DAYS WHEN AHAB Was. Kinc. By LAFAYETTE McLAWS, author of 
“When the Land was Young.” Illustrated by CoRwIN K. LINSON. Price, $1.50 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says: 

“ Jezebel is a woman of steel, true to her faith, brave as a lioness, vulnerable in only one place, her 
surpassing love for her husband. To give him the vineyards he desires, she has stoned to death the 
old Jew, Naboth, and his two sons. This makes one of the most interesting and pathetic pictures in 
the book.” 


JUDITH’S GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT. Illustrations in Four Colors by GEORGE WRIGHT. Price, $1.50 
BROOKLYN DAILY EACLE says: 


“It is a beautiful, idyllic story, this romance of ‘ Judith’s Garden,’ fascinating to one who loves the smell of earth, 
and who finds Mother Nature and her children the most satisfying of friends.” 


CHANTICLEER 


By VIOLETTE HALL. Eight Three-color Illustrations. Three 4y W. GRANVILLE SMITH- 
Price, $1.50 
This is an idyll of modern life. Roger and Mary, happily mated, lose by fire their house with its belongings. They 
create a simple but adequate camping-place in the rural solitude. A love story of charming sweetness develops. The 
book will appeal to lovers of nature, and also to all men and women who like a good romance. 


De tieaeel LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


,v. 





Book News 


FIRST EDITION 75,000 COPIES, SECOND EDITION 25,000 MAKING 
100,000 BEFORE PUBLICATION DAY 


A SPECKLED BIRD 


AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON 


Author of “St. Elmo,” “ Infelice,’” 
“Vashti,” “At the Mercy of Tiberius,” etc. 


HIS new story may challenge comparison with any 
previous work from the author’s pen and lose noth- 
ing in verve, feeling or fancy; while, on the 
other hand, there isa gain in breadth of view which 

brings this remarkable woman quite into touch with the present 
time and the things that have occupied the thinking world since 
she last laid down her pen. 

As with all her previous novels the scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in the South, and in it Mrs. Wilson gives full rein to 
her genius as a born story teller. It is rich in movement, local 
color, and contrast of sentiment, and some of the types presented 
are unlike any found in the author’s previous books. Incidentally, 
the conditions of the South, and the state of Southern feeling dur- 
ing Reconstruction are brought into effective play. The dramatic 
situations are strong, and the love complexities intense. It is the 
hatred of Judge Kent by her grandmother’s neighbors, and the 
reflection of this in their attitude towards the heroine of the story, 
placing her in the parable light of the Scriptural Speckled Bird, 
that gives name to the story. 

It bears quite as many marks of the author’s genius and fascin- 
ating style, as does ‘‘ St. Elmo,”’ which, thirty-six years after issue, 
still holds its popularity. ‘‘A Speckled Bird,’’ stands in she 
highest rank of modern fiction and WILI, COMMAND THE LARGEST 
SALE OF ANY NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND CLOTH BOUND, §$1,50. 


Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





Book News 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Who Wrote It, Who Painted It, 
Who Modelled It, Who Built It, 
Who Composed It, And What It Was Like, 


Consult 
Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 


LITERATURE AND ART 


With 270 Illustrations. 604 pp. 8vo. $2.50. 


As the author covers so many subjects, he of course is obliged to confine himself to the more important 
books, poems, plays, tales, pictures, statues, buildings, operas (grand and comic), symphonies and songs. 
And yet his book is remarkably up to date, including such headings as ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” “ David 
Harum,” “ Hugh Wynne,” ‘‘To Haveand to Ho'd,” “ Richard Carvel,” etc. The scope of the book is 
remarkable, for though, for instance, there are synopses of the plots of the leading operas (giving nearly 
half a page to Lohengrin, for instance), such half-forgotten ones as ‘‘ Cortez’ and ‘ L,’Klisire d’Amore are 
not omitted. The index contains some 8700 references, covering all the principal characters in mythology 
and literature. Though written for the young, this book is in no way chi'dish, and may serve equally well 
for adults, for whom it selects and arranges material from many large volumes. 

It is one of the Fifty Books published in 1901 selected by the New Y.rk State Library Association. 


«*Special Circular with Sample pages free. 
Earlier Volumes of the Young Folks’ Cyclopxdia $2.50 each 
COP MON THINGS PERSONS and PLACES GAMES and SPORTS 


MB-12-page circular, with sample pages of Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopadias and His War for 
the Union, free. 


h 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 338 Weet.224 Strest Cow vork 


Literal and Interlinear Translations 


LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS 

These translations have been prepared with 
greatcare. They follow the original text literally, 
thus forming a valuable help to the student in 
his efforts to master the difficulties which beset 
him, Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in 
the form of an introduction to each of the volumes, 

The books are in convenient form, being excep 
tionally handy for the pocket. They are printed 
from clear type, and are attractively and durably 
bound. Cloth binding, each 50 cewrs. 


FICERSS 
ORATIENS 


SUVA DITTVS SUVS 3279 


“SNOMMWHOQ SSHAII3 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. The Hamilton, Locke and 
Clark Series, have long been the Standard and are now the Best 
Translated and Most Complete Series of Interlinears published. 


12mo, well bound in half leather, each $1.50 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher 
1022 Market Street = = 7 PHILADELPHIA 





The 


Book News 


Greatest Dictionary 


Family in the World 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


Thousands of New Words 
Many Exclusive Features 


“The most perfect dictionary ever 


U.S. Patent Office. 


made.”’ 
—A.G. 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk © 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 

Designed to fully meet the 
most exacting requirements of 
the modern dictionary. 62,284 
terms, besides 1,224 illustra- 
tions, 2,000 antonyms, full ety- 
mologies, use of propositions 
indicated, etc. With complete 
index. 

Richard M. Jones, LL. D., 
Head Master Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia : 
‘There is no academic dic- 
tionary published in this coun- 
try that approaches it.” 
Large S8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, 
leather back, %2.50. 
Bound in full Leather, 
$4.00. Patent Thumb In- 
dex, 50 cents extra. 


Wilkinson, Ph. D., 





125,coo Synonyms and Antonyms 
21 Superb Colored Plates 
“Certain to supersede all other dic- 

tionaries.” 
—A. H. Sayce, LL. D., 


The 


Appendix of 500,000 Facts 
Cost over $1,000,000 


Oxford University. 


The Introductory 


Grammar-School Standard Dictionary 


Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


This is the latest and most 
perfect school dictionary in the 
English language. It giv es the 
orthography, pronunciation, 
meaning, and etymology of 
38,000 words and phrases. 
There are 800 illustrations. 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American 
Authors’ Guild: ‘‘I deem it 
superior to any similar volume 
that has yet come under my 
notice.”’ 


Cloth, Cover Design. 
Price, $1.00 


8vo. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY’S New Series of Standard 
Readers, Based on New Principles and receiving Ex- 


Abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


This is the latest addition to 
the famous Standard Diction- 
ary series. It contains the 
orthography, pronunciation 
and meaning of about 28,000 
words. There are 500 illustra- 
tions. The design has been 
to adequately meet the most 
recent demands for an up-to- 
date, convenient, and highly 
instructive dictionary for the 
use of younger students in 
ge and private schools. 
‘he appendix contains many 
features of importance and 
value to the young scholar. 


Cloth. Price, 
60 cents 


16mo. 


traordinary Praise from Leading Educators Everywhere 


THE STANDARD FIRST READER 


Now Ready. Subsequent Readers Ready Soon 


Edited by ISAAC K. FUNK, LL. D., and MONTROSE J. MOSES. B. S. 


In the making of this Reader, the aim has been to give clear enunciation, and to train the pupil in 
detecting and producing the sounds that make the language. Of the wealth of instructive thoughts 
in the contents, preference has been given to those that tend to build character. Square 12mvu, cloth. 
Profusely illustrated with many beautiful colored pictures and outline sketches. 


Square 12mo, cloth. Price, 35 cents 


eer . . x ’ - . 19 - 7 r 4 39 
THRE TEACHERS MANUAL 
which accompanies the ‘ First Reader’’ presents suggestive material for all the lessons and many 

practical helps for the wide-awake teacher. 
Price of Teachers’ enamel 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 





FUNK 6 WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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TH 
FICTION 


The following Novels are Ready for Fall 
Publications : 


LOVE WITH HONOUR 


By Charles Marriott 
, Author of “ The Column ”’ (18,000) 
Decorative Cover. i2mo. 


LUCK O’ LASSENDALE 
Bv the Earl of Iddesleigh 
Author of ‘‘ Belinda Fitzwarren” 
12mo. $1.50 
THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON 
By Nathaniel Stephenson 
Author of “ They that Took the Sword”’ 
Frontispiece portraitof the heroine 
Decorative Cover. I12mo. $1.20 net 


$1.50 





RECENTLY 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 
By Henry Marland 


Author of ‘The Cardinal’s Snuffbox ’ (85,000) | 


50th thousand. i12mo. 1.50 


"AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS 
(Anonymous) 
Decorative Cover. 12m0. 


JOHN LANE : 


$1.50 


nike 
American Beauty 
Umbrella ~ 


THE BODLEY HEAD * 
67 Fifth Avenue + 


E FALL BOOK-SEASON 


LETTERS 
The following Books will be Published during 
the Fall: 
WITH NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 
Being the Diary of Dr. John Stokoe 
Facsimiles, portraits, etc. 


LOWELL’S 
EARLY PROSE WRITINGS 
With a Preface by Dr. Hale, of Boston 
and an Introduction by Walter Littletield 
Portrait i2mo. $1.20 net 


i2mo. $1.50 net 


DREAM DAYS 
By Kenneth Greheme 
Author of ‘‘ The Golden Age,” etc. 
With ten photogravures by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH 
Decorative Cover Design. 8vo. $2 50 net 


PUBLISHED 


PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY 
By Wilfrid Sparroy 
Profusely lilustrated. 8vo. $3.50 net 


ODE ON THE CORONATION 


| By William Watson 12mo. Boards. $1.00 net 


Edition de Luxe. Vellum. Buckram. $3.50 net 


NEW YORK 


IS ALWAYS 
THE SAME 


There is no variation 
in the quality 


The same silk—pure dye, all silk. 

The same frame—patented and made exclusively for this umbrella. 

The same workmanship. 

The same handles if you like, or as varied in style and price as the 
world can furnish. 


S.J. CAWLEY GCO. geese 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS yx ‘ 
385, 387, 389 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


rocmROMACMAO MON 


For Sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 





Book News 


Midsummer Publicationy 
Taylor on Golf 


Impressions, Comments, Hints, Rules and Etiquette. 

By J. H. TayLor, English Professional and Open Champion, 1894, 1895, and Igoo. 
Forty-eight Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60 net. Postage, 16 cents additional. 

In this timely and interesting book the author has covered a wide range, deal- 
ing practically with every aspect of the royal and ancient game. That portion 
of the book devoted to Science and Practice carefully details the practical points 
of the game, and it should be noted that the author's views and instructions are 
the outcome of personal experience and observation extending over a number of 
years. The book contains numerous half tone engravings reproduced from photo- 
graphs of the author in various golfing attitudes, and also the rules and etiquette 


of the game. 


The Story of a Strange Career 


Being the Autobiography of a Convict. An Authentic Document. Edited by 
STANLEY WATERLOO. I2mo. Cloth, $1.20net; postage, 12 cents additional. 
This distinctly original work is the life story of a criminal, written by him 
while serving a term in a Western penitentiary. Originelly of good birth and 
education, the man seems to have been a born degenerate, swerving naturally 
into the downward path. He gives many graphic and interesting descriptions of 
his adventures on a whaler in South America; ona British man-of-war; in the 
American navy ; at Fort Fisher ; in Confederate prisons during the Civil War, and 
in the New York draft riots. It is a strong and rugged picture of the seamy side 
of the life of a ‘‘ soldier of fortnne.’’ 


The Care of the Teeth 


By S. A. Hopkins, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of Theory and Practice of Dentistry 
in Tufts College Dental School. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents net; postage, 7 cents 
additional. 

The author points out in a concise manner how decay of the teeth may be 
prevented and dental operations reduced to a minimum. The dentist will find 
much that will be useful in his practice, and just the suggestions to make to his 
patients when urging upon them the proper care of the teeth. 

To mothers of growing children the book will be most valuable, for until 
this book was written no practical guide existed, especially in a form adapted to 
the needs of the household. 


Prompt Aid to the Injured 


By ALvAH H. Dory, M. D., Health Officer of the Port of New York, late Major 
and Surgeon, Ninth Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y., late Attending Surgeon to 
Bellevue Hospital Dispensary, New York. Fourth Edition, Revised. Contains 
Drill Regulations for the Hospital Corps. U.S.A. Designed for Military and 
Civil Use. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Tales About Temperaments 


By JOHN OLIVER Hoses, author of ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wick- 
enham.’’ No. 315 Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


The Way of a Man 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, author of ‘‘ The Colossus,’’ etc. No. 314 Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT 


Critics, as a rule, seldom outlive 
their generation. Their influence is 
usually confined to the time in which 
they write, and if, perchance, they do 
survive, it is but to point a moral or 
adorn a tale of some later member of 
the tribe who delights in exposing the 
follies and shortcomings of his prede- 
cessors. A critic, it has been sneering- 
ly said, is a man who has failed in lit- 
erature. Perhaps those who get the 
most comfort from this definition are 
unsuccessful writers. But like many 
pithy sayings, this one is more distin- 
guished for wit than truth. In no in- 
stance does it go wider of the mark 
than in the case of William Hazlitt, 
whose books have lasted to our ownday 
and whose life has been told by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell in the latest volume 
of the “English Men of Letters Series.” 


Hazlitt is one of the most interesting 
of that notable group of English writ- 
ers who flourished in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Born in 
1778, his young manhood saw the lurid 
days of the French Revolution, and to 
the end he was an unwavering admirer 
of the first Bonaparte. His first at- 
tempt to earn his bread was as an itine- 
rant portrait painter, but he soon 
turned from art to the thorny path of 
literature. In literature his genius as- 
serted itself, and he became one of the 
first critics of his time, as well as one 
of the best essayists in the history of 
English letters. The story of his per- 
sonal career is a mixture of happy boy- 
hood, of later struggles, quarrels, suc- 
cesses, disappointments and domestic 
infelicity. Dr. Johnson would not have 
called him a “clubable” man, for he 
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was shy and reserved in social inter- 
course, and-kept his best side for his 
few chosen friends. Charles Lamb 
was one of these, and he who held the 
friendship of the charming Elia was 
thrice blessed indeed. Hazlitt doubt- 
less had a good deal of the human trait 
of selfishness in him, but he was a 
strong man and met life bravely. His 
last words were: “Well, I’ve had a 
happy life.” None but a strong, un- 
daunted spirit would have departed 
after the storm and stress of existence 
with such words as these. 

As a critic of art, the drama and 
poetry, Hazlitt’s place is pretty well 
settled. His influence on a later gen- 
eration of writers has been remarkable, 
and as his biographer points out, many 
a paragraph has been stolen from Haz- 
litt’s numerous books without acknowl- 
edgment. He has been called one of 
the most quotable of writers, and he 
has met the fate of all who write “quot- 
able” things—the quotation passes into 
current speech, and the author is for- 
gotten. “Hazlitt,” says Mr. Birrell, “has 
always been a favorite author with 
journalists and ready writers. * * * 
“Gracious rills from the Hazlitt water- 
shed have flowed in all directions, fer- 
tilizing a dry and thirsty land.” 

Perhaps the main test of a critic’s 
ability to judge literature is found in 
his estimates of poetry. More critics 
have gone hopelessly wrong in poetry 
than in anything else. Hazlitt, on the 
whole, stands the test well. To be sure, 


James Chalmers’s honorable place 
among the great British missionaries 
of the second half of the last century 
is secure; the man of whom Stevenson 
said, “he took me fairly by storm as 
the most attractive, simple, brave and 
interesting man in the whole Pacific,” 
deserves to be known also by those, 
who, like Tusitala himself, are but 
slightly interested in, if not positively 
skeptical of, missionaries and the re- 


News 





JAMES CHALMERS 










he was a vigorous, downright man, 
who, if he liked a thing, said so. As Mr. 
Birrell observes, he “approached his 
task as a critic of poetry in a manly 
spirit of appreciation. He liked poetry 
as he liked Salisbury Plain and Mrs. 
Siddons and Titian and Claude, for the 
pleasure it gave him and the good it 
did him. Poetry tickled his ear, ex- 
cited his fancy, moved his heart.” And 
elsewhere, “In both poetry and prose 
Hazlitt’s preferences were frankly 
avowed and his dislikes outspoken. He 
never hesitated to say as an author 
what he feltasa man. He belonged to 
no school or coterie. His knowledge 
and taste for poetry was increased and 
purified by his friendship with Lamb, 
and he had felt the stimulus of Cole- 
ridge in poetry as well as in metaphys- 
ics and politics, but he remained his 
own man—a solitary and independent 
figure.” 

Mr. Birrell has creditably acquitted 
himself as Hazlitt’s biographer. His 
little book is characterized by a sanity 
of judgment and urbanity of expres- 
sion that is refreshing in works of its 
kind. He does not apologize or equiv- 
ocate. He has attempted to set before 
us as near as may be the real Hazlitt 
in his strength and weakness—a mas- 
terly critic, an eccentric, irritable man, 
in whom passions and prejudices were 
at constant strife. It is a book that is 
attractive and interesting, and is read- 
able from the first page to the last. 

A. S. Henry. 










sults of their labors. Mr. Lovett, mak- 
ing a free use of a sketchy autobiog- 
raphy left by Chalmers, and drawing 
upon his correspondence, has succeed- 
ed in giving us a lifelike picture of the 
man and the missionary, a biography 
convincing enough in its uncompro- 
mising honesty to make us realize what 
kind of man was this missionary to the 
heathen of New Guinea, this “big, 
stout, wildish looking man, iron gray, 
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with big, bold black eyes, and a deep 
straight furrow down each cheek,” as 
Stevenson described him. 

Chalmers’s life must appeal to the 
unregenerate as much as to the godly; 
there is such abundant energy in it all. 
He was as much adventurer and ex- 
plorer as missionary; he taught more 
by example than by preaching. A man 
of sturdy character, knowing no fear, 
ready for any emergency, he knew 
when the strong hand should be ap- 
plied, and saved a desperate situation 
many a time by an unflinching exterior. 
And with it all he disciplined the spirit 
as a missionary should ; he was a good 
example of the muscular Christian 
serving his fellowmen in the dark 
places of the earth. This ably written 
book will do the same for all who read 
it and stand in need of conviction, 
while, in the reading, the doubters will 
pass as pleasant hours as may be found 
in any book of travel among the Pa- 
cific islands. 

James Chalmers was born in Ardris- 
huig, Argylshire, on August 4, 1841, 
of a family of Scotch peasants, his 
father, however, being a stone mason, 
whose trade often took him away from 
home. The boy was brought up in the 
stern, cheerless Scotch fashion of that 
time, among a people who, with all 
their piety, were intensely superstitious 
and much given to whisky and fight- 
ing. At an early date the boy became 
fond of the sea, and began to exhibit 
that love of adventure which remained 
with him to the last, and was not the 
least of many qualities that fitted him 
so well for his chosen vocation. 

In 1848 or 1849 the Chalmers family 
moved to Glenaray, where James was 
sent to school; at the age of ten he 
saved a boy from drowning. At thir- 
teen he went to the Glenaray grammar 
school, and shortly afterward began to 
think of earning his living, his first em- 
ployment being as chain-bearer to a 
surveyor. He also tried bark-beating 
and herding for a while, and at the age 
of fifteen entered the service of a law- 
yers’ firm, transferring his allegiance 
to another legal house when about 


eighteen. This was the period of his 
wild oats, about which Chalmers has 
but little to say in his, autobiography ; 
it was also the period of his first call to 
the missionary field. 

Chalmers speaks with great frank- 
ness of the causes that for a while led 
him away from religion. The Shorter 
Catechism ‘tad nauseam” in the school 
and at home, endless enforced Bible 
reading, preaching of a God of terror, 
of the bottomless pit of fire and brim- 
stone, of parents rejoicing over the 
eternal torment of their unbelieving 
children—teaching like this led him to 
give up religious things altogether for 
a while, and even created in his mind 
a great antipathy, since he felt sure 
that he was not one of the elect. His 
dislike grew to such an extent that in 
1859 he joined a conspiracy of several 
young men to interfere with a series of 
meetings held by two evangelists from 
the north of Ireland, and so to prevent 
conversions. But Chalmers stayed to 
pray; he was himself converted, and 
became a lay preacher in a modest way. 
Then his vow to become a missionary 
to the heathen was remembered, and 
he began to prepare for his career. In 
1861 he joined the Glasgow City Mis- 
sion; the London Missionary Society, 
to which he applied for aid, his father 
being too poor, sent him to Cheshunt 
College. In 1865, when about to start 
for the Pacific, Chalmers married his 
first wife, Jane Hercus, who proved to 
be an ideal helpmeet, and as great a 
heroine in the missionary field as was 
her husband. His second wife, too, 
was a most worthy and courageous 
helper. 

Here we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Lovett’s book for the long record 
of Chalmers’s work among the debased 
natives of Rarotonga and the cannibals 
of New Guinea. A strong and impetu- 
ous man he was, as well as a lovable 
enthusiast ; the end of his career, prob- 
ably forseen by himself, came on April 
8, 1901. He was murdered by the 
people he had come to help and to 
teach—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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Mr. W. J. Loftie, who has written 
frequently during the last quarter of a 
century upon subjects closely related 
to those described in the various por- 
ions of the present book, “London Af- 
ternoons,” has therein given some val- 
uable chapters on the early social life, 
architecture and records of London 
and its neighborhood. The book 
should serve many uses. It is far dif- 
ferent, both in spirit and treatment, 
from the ordinary guide book, and 
thus should be found a valuable prep- 
aration toward holidays to be spent in 
going over the localities and buildings 
described, while all the papers therein 
included have been so carefully and ac- 
curately prepared that the volume will 
be found of even greater interest after 
readers have visited the scenes pictured 
in its pages, or even by those to whom 
the actual localities may remain un- 
known. 

The volume contains about sixty-five 
illustrations, drawn from rare old vol- 
umes, and from other unusual sources, 
such as photographs of the old 
records, drawings made from _illu- 
minated manuscripts, photographs of 
old buildings which have since dis- 
appeared, and curious pictures of me- 
dizval life taken from a manuscript 
of King Rene’s—all of which admira- 
bly supplement Mr. Loftie’s descrip- 
tions. 

The first chapter embodies a general 
survey of London about five centuries 
ago, when Edward III. was King. His 
death in 1377 was closely followed by 
the War of the Roses, which deluged 
both England and France with blood 
for over a hundred years. Mr. Loftie 
gives a fine topographical description 
of this London five centuries ago; the 
text being aided by good pictures, at 
about the time when this hundred 
years’ war had just begun. 

The second chapter takes up London 
life in the fourteenth century. Old 
papers relating to the houses, dress, 
food, furniture and other details of the 


daily life of the London people of 500 
years ago have been incorporated in 
these volumes, so that we can form 
clear ideas as to the conditions then 
existing. 

Mr. Loftie next takes up special lo- 
calities, buildings and institutions, and 
gives full details as to Newgate, the 
ancient rivers and the importance at- 
taching to the Thames, King’s Lang- 
ley, old St. Paul’s, the city companies, 
3erkhampstead, Temple Bar, the older 
city churches, Wren’s St. Paul, the two 
Riverside palaces, Northumberland 
House and the Savoy; Guilford, the 
Guild Hall, Buckingham Palace, the 
Library of St. Paul’s and other famous 
places. 

The concluding chapters take up the 
London of a century ago and Kensing- 
ton. The latter chapter describes not 
only Nottingham House, bought by 
William III. and converted into Kens- 
ington Palace, the beauty of which 
was largely due to Sir Christopher 
Wren, but also Holland House, with 
its beautiful architecture and many as- 
sociations. 

Mr. Loftie says that the best way to 
judge historically of the changes 
which have taken place in England 
during the last century is to form an 
accurate idea of the topographical and 
moral and social conditions existing 
in London 100 years ago. Therefore 
this chapter, in many ways the most 
valuable in the book, shows us the 
London of that day—Picadilly in 
1801, Southwark, London Bridge, St. 
Georges’s Fields and South London; 
prison abuses, Tyburn and the gal- 
lows, the roads, a walk from north to 
south, a Frenchman’s opinion of the 
London of that day, the Old Bailey, 
and the English character generally. 
Indeed, aside from the interest of its 
contents, Mr. Loftie’s book will be 
found an invaluable aid to all readers 
of old English history and memoirs 
who may care to thoroughly under- 
stand the local color and general char- 
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acteristics of the age he happens to be 
investigating, the scope of the present 
volume covering almost the entire pe- 


riod of well-authenticated history and 
memoir.—.V. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


Among the problems which con- 
front the statesman of to-day, none 
has a greater interest or presents more 
perplexing difficulties than the great 
question of colonial dominion. Fifty 
years ago the political leaders of the 
chief European states were occupied 
in shaping policies for internal wel- 
fare and in preserving diplomatic re- 
lations with foreign Powers. To-day 
they are engaged in the task of acquir- 
ing for their respective countries every 
available spot on the earth. Nowhere 
is this change of attitude more marked 
than in the case of England. Lord 
John Russell and, later, the Earl of 
Derby looked forward with equanim- 
ity to the time when the principal Eng- 
lish colonies would become independ- 
ent states. On the other hand, Mr. 
Chamberlain, a few years ago, in a 
speech marked with eloquence, ap- 
pealed to the patriotic sense of the col- 
onies to maintain their connection with 
the mother country, and, since the 
Boer war, it is manifest that England 
is ready to spend blood and treasure 
to keep intact her dominions beyond 
the seas. 

To the American citizen the subject 
of colonial government, heretofore, has 
had but an historical or academic in- 
terest. But the events of the last four 
years has brought the problem home 
to us with all its onerous responsibili- 
ties, and hence everything relating to 
colonial administration as seen in 
the experience of other nations has ob- 
tained a new value. Quite timely, 
therefore, is the volume by Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch entitled “Colonial 
Government: An Introduction to the 
Study of Colonial Institutions’—a 
book that will find a welcome with all 
who desire to keep abreast of pro- 
gressive thought. 


Professor Reinsch’s book is divided 
into three parts. In the first he treats 
of the motives and methods of coloni- 
zation ; in the second part of the forms 
of colonial government, while the third 
part is devoted to a description of the 
institutions of colonial government. 
In his preface the author states that, 
“No attempt is made directly to apply 
the information to American problems, 
as the purpose of the book is merely 
to set forth in brief and simple form 
the main outline of the colonial nolicy 
of European powers.” But the expe- 
rience of the past has an importance 
that must not be lightly estimated. 
Professor Reinsch forcefully observes, 
“The nations of Europe, whose na- 
tional territory is limited, and who 
feel the impulse of expanding energies, 
look upon the possession of a colonial 
empire as an absolute requisite for 
continued power and importance; to 
some of them its even seems a question 
of life and death when they consider 
the changed aspect of the world. 

“The United States, though not thus 
pressed by evident necessity, has been 
carried along by the current of events 
and finds itself in the possession of an 
extensive colonial domain, which is, on 
account of its climatic conditions, not 
suitable for settlement by Americans. 
This constitutes an entirely new de- 
parture in the history of the Republic. 
The methods by which the problem of 
settling and subduing the American 
continent was solved do not furnish 
a precedent applicable to regions 
densely populated by races that to 
some extent already share in civiliza- 
tion. It is the natural, and the only 
wise, course to turn to the experience 
of other nations who have had similar 
problems to face, and by whose fail- 
ures and successes we may instruct 
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ourselves. For the settlement by mod- 
ern Europeans of a vast region in a 
moderate climate, history held no pre- 
cedent ; the questions of their own na- 
tional life the American people had, 
therefore, to solve largely by experi- 
ment. It would, however, be worse 
than folly to reject the experience of 
others where similar conditions make 
its application possible.” 

To readers who are acquainted with 
Professor Reinsch’s previous volume, 
“World Politics,” it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the same qualities of 
scholarly industry and _ interesting 
treatment which were apparent in that 
book, are also to be found in the work 
before us. The present volume is a 
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masterly description and analysis of all 
the important facts of colonial admin- 
istration. The material has been care- 
fully worked up and the author writes 
from a full and accurate knowledge of 
his subject. He holds no brief for any 
party or policy. His business has been 
to gather the facts and express them 
simply and logically. Of the intrinsic 
value of colonial possessions the 
reader may form his own opinion. 
Professor Reinsch, with an enviable 
power of exposition, has given the 
public a luminous treatise which will 
be found helpful to the student of poli- 
tics as an introduction to one of the 


leading problems of the present time. 
A. S. Henry. 


Str LAUNCELOT—CAP AND GOWN—PINE TREE 
BALLADS—THE DEAD CITY 


VERSE, SAD AND GLAD 


Condé Benoist Pallen displays a 
striking temerity in attempting to 
record the death of Sir Launcelot in 
the form and meter of Lord Tenny- 
son. That he has not succeeded to any 
great degree is hardly surprising, 
though the effort has been a brave one 
and the result is really readable. That 
much of the music of the laureate’s 
verse is lost in his younger disciple 
cannot be denied, nevertheless the 
stanzas run smoothly and gently and 
here and there present some very com- 
mendable touches of grace and felici- 
tous charm. His second ambitious at- 
tempt is also more notable for its dar- 
ing than for its success. In “To Omar 
Khayyam” Mr. Pallen addresses the 
Persian poet in the form of Fitzger- 
ald’s translations, and again the result 
is little better than failure. But in the 
remainder of his book Mr. Pallen 
shows that he possesses the poetic 
spirit, and, moreover, that he is well 
versed in technique. There are many 
lines in the shorter poems in whichlittle 
or no fault can be discovered, while 


the lyrics as a whole and the sonnets 
show the artistic touch. 

On simple topics Mr. Pallen is nat- 
ural and graceful, and expresses him- 
self in mellow, limpid tones that are 
truly harmonious and musical. Con- 
sider the melody of this: 


To sing a fleeting song and die! 
What merit in a vagrant note 
That flutters through an empty sky 
On idly pulsing wings afloat? 


Within the ocean wastes of air 
No ear to catch its slender tone, 
Along the wide Savannah’s glare 
Into the seas of silence blown. 


Or if some silvern drops of sound 

From its slight stream should tatter down 
Upon the vast earth’s glittering round 

In greening field or dusty town. 


Who there would heed its fleeting dew, 
Drunk by the thirsty soil before 

The sun has climbed the morning’s blue, 
And life crept out from sleep’s dim door? 


Yet song is native to the bird, 

That trills in heaven a buoyant stave, 
Pouring his melody unheard 

Upon the trembling ether’s wave. 
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And native, too, the poet’s note, 
Though none to hear the distant song 
Throbbing in regions far remote 
From earth and its unheedful throng. 


For Beauty has a secret grace 
Bestowed in solitude alone; 

Both bird and poet haunt the place 
About the purlieus of her zone. 


And, winging through the higher ways, 
Close to levels of her throne, 

There catch some fragments of her lays, 
And sing the music as their own. 


oR * ox oo *K 


There is poetry in the simple stanzas, 
there is soul power as well as “style.” 
We look to Mr. Pallen to prove one of 
the ablest of our present-day lyrical 
songsters. 

i: ie 

The third series of “Cap and Gown,” 
or College Verse, selected by R. L. 
Paget comes to view and presents its 


usual variety of humor and pathos. 
There is some very commendable verse 
contained in the volume. Many of the 
small poems are prettily wrought, 
while numerous others are more no- 
ticeable for the cleverness of their con- 
trivance than for their intrinsic beauty. 
“Pine Tree Ballads” bring to us the 
odor of the Maine woods and the 
fresh, invigorating atmosphere of the 
Maine coast. Mr. Holman F. Day is 
a poet of locality. His verses on the 
simple New England farmers is full 
of triteness and rustic simplicity and 
cannot fail to interest the earnest stu- 
dent of human nature. The poet 
knows his subjects, and he most suc- 
cessfully pictures them in a _ verse 
which, though by no means faultless, 
is yet fairly worth notice in both 
technique and point of effectiveness. 


THE DEAD CITY 


It is as a novelist, rather than as a 


dramatist and poet, that Gabriele 


D’Annunzio has won renown. .How- 
ever, his poetic genius is of no low cali- 
bre, and in “The Dead City” we find a 
sublimity of thought and a range of 
poetic conception that is scarcely ex- 
ceeded by some of our greatest French 
or English artists. 

“The Dead City” was written for 
Eleanora Duse, “La Duse,” that won- 
derful, magnetic and inspiring woman, 
whose interpretations of tragedy have 
taken the European continent by storm. 
So impressed was D’Annunzio by the 
acting of this great tragedienne, so 
hypnotized was he by her naturalistic 
art, that he wrote for her expressly “A 
Summer Night’s Dream,” “La Gia- 
conda,” “La Citta Morta” (The Dead 
City), and “Francesca da Rimini.” To 
her alone, therefore, is owing the fact 
that the genius-gifted Italian turned 
from novel writing to the composition 
of the drama. 

The volume before us is the first 
English translation of “La Citta 
Morta,” done by Prof. G. Mantellini. 


The play has been produced by La 
Duse, and that most successfully 
throughout Europe, and it is rumored 
that in the autumn America will have 
the honor of its rendering. The famed 
actress takes the part of Anna, the 
blind woman, and we hear it said that 
“she speaks beautiful things with the 
sweetest music of her voice, which en- 
circles the beautiful phrases, as pre- 
cious gems in a golden setting and 
makes them glitter in all their splen- 
dor.” Strong, throbbing with passion, 
weighted with pathos, culminating in 
tragedy of dynamic, overwhelming 
force, is “The Dead City.” Its action 
is, singularly, without complications ; 
the few scenes are simply conceived 
and lightly held together by the frailest 
chains of golden, exquisite harmony. 
But the emotion that makes the drama 
a living reality is intense and overpow- 
ering, not wildly abandoned, but, like a 
mighty Prometheus chained to the 
rock, struggling for freedom, ’tis true, 
but struggling, alas! in vain. It has all 
the sensuality and much of the staring 
nakedness that is ever characteristic of 
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its writer, but in this case passion is 
fast bound down by iron will power 
and massive soul force. It has all the 
deep, stirring vibrations of a poetic 
spirit, and it thrills the mind, warms 
the blood and startles to wild havoc the 
senses. 

From start to finish the emotional 
pitch continues to increase and wax 


News 


strong; the end marks a poetically 
strong dramatic climax. We can imag- 
ine few actresses being able to attain 
the state of bounding, throbbing, pul- 
sating nervousness required in a pre- 
sentation of Anna or of Bianca Maria. 
Eleanora Duse is likely to stand alone 
in a successful rendering of the unique 
piece. Quentin MacDonald. 


THE SECOND OF MEREJKOWSKI’S GREAT TRIOLOGY—THE STAR- 
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THE SECOND OF MEREJKOWSKI’S GREAT TRIOLOGY 


“Christ and Anti-Christ” is proba- 
bly one of the deepest and most preten- 
tious set of novels that has for many 
years been attempted. The task is one 
for Tolstoy’s Herculean strength; it is 
an effort to try to the uttermost the 
heart and brain of a man thoroughly 
equipped with learning and endowed 
with a genius for literary expression. 

Dimitri Merejkowski might be called 
a second Leo Tolstoy. Some have be- 
stowed this title upon Maxim Gorky, 
but Gorky possesses little of the rare 
power and none of the art that belongs 
to the greatest of Russian philosophers, 
whereas both these attributes promise 
to display themselves in the undertak- 
ings and accomplishments of Merej- 
kowski. 

We can scarcely conceive of a mod- 
ern American or English writer sitting 
down to the stupendous task of the tri- 
ology “Christ and Anti-Christ.” But 
coming from a Russian, coming from 
that land of darkness and of strenuous 
living, from that people whose ages of 
bondage and years of awful fearsome- 
ness and rebellion have given them a 
deep-seated thought-power and all per- 
vading seriousness that finds no like- 
ness in the freer spirit and lighter na- 
ture of the Englishman and American, 
the work is by no means a surprise. 

Merejkowski is beyond question well 
fitted to the undertaking, a work that 


represents the eternal conflict between 
man-God and God-man; between 
Apollo Belvedere and Christ. The au- 
thor is steeped in the learning of the 
ages; he is one of the profoundest and 
most richly laden students of the clas- 
sics that at present lives. He has made 
scholarly and subtle, to say nothing of 
accurately interpretive, translations 
from the Latin, Greek and various 
other ancient languages; he has make 
an exhaustive study of the Renais- 
sance in all its numerous phases, he has 
proved himself an accurate historian of 
modern times and to his vast scholar- 
ism he adds resource and breadth of 
imagination and unique, powerful style 
of literary expression. 

The second volume in his triology, 
which follows “The Death of the 
Gods,” is “The Resurrection of the 
Gods” or “The Romance of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the Forerunner,” and none 
of the dynamic force or the vast per- 
ceptive power of the first book is lack- 
ing in the second. Merejkowski hurls 
his words, and herein he emulates Toy- 
stoy; he takes no breath, but rapidly, 
unremittingly, deals forth that which 
he has to say. 

The work is vivid, full of the reality 
of its time. Had the author been an 
eye-witness he could not more minute- 
ly or effectively have described Savon- 
arola’s preaching, the bonfire of van- 
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ities, the fire ordeal and the death of 
the mighty monk. 
Consider this: 


Giovanni saw a man in the black and white 
Dominican habit * * * who slowly as- 
cended the pulpit stair. * * * His face 
was emaciated and yellow as wax, his lips 
thick, his nose aquiline, his forehead low. 
* * * Silently, with burning eyes, he 
looked upon the trembling and expectant 
crowd. Profound silence reigned. * * * 
The eyes of the monk glowed increasingly, 
till they were like fiery coals; but he still 
kept silent, and the strain of waiting be- 
came unendurable. * * 

Yet the calm became idee more awful; 
till suddenly rending the silence came the 
terrible, lacerating, superhuman cry of the 
friar: 

“Ecce ego adduco aquas super terram, 
Behold I bring a Flood upon the earth!” 

A shudder passed through the crowd. 
a * * 

What followed was not a sermon, but a 
delirium which took hold of these thousands 
of people and shook them as a storm shakes 
withered leaves. * * * 

See ye, see how the heavens have already 
darkened; the sun is purple like clotted 
blood. Flee! Hide yourselves. There 
cometh even now a rain of fire and brim- 
stone. O! Italy, chastisement cometh upon 
chastisement. * * * 

O Florence! O Rome! O Italy! 
is the time of songs and of feasting; ye are 
sickened unto death! * * * Mercy, 
mercy. O merciful Lord! Alas my poor 
people! Alas my Florence! 

He opened his arms and the last words 
sunk to a scarcely audible whisner. They 
passed over the crowd and died away like 
the rustle of wind in the leaves—a sigh of 
infinite pity. 


The quotation embodies but one of 
the many scenes wherein the author 
attains a dramatic point. Throughout 
the volume these periods of tension re- 
appear, they break in lofty soul-thrill- 
ing climax. It is a continued ebb and 
flow, the waves of emotion roll high, 
break and recede. But whether in 
strained movement, in the moment of 
the shattering and scattering or in the 
after-calm, a subtle magnetism issues 
from the fluent flow and holds one 
close enticed. 

It is a work to wonder at; because 
of its solitary power, its force, its grip. 
It stands on a lofty pinnacle and pro- 
claims its author a genius. 


Past ’ 
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Many have pictured the same scenes, 
but how many have imparted to them 
the realistic colorings, the proximity, 
thesenseof vividnessthat Merejkowski: 
has accomplished? Many have por-- 
trayed the character of Leonardo da 
Vinci, but who has presented him to us 
in size so life-like, in relationship so 
intimate, who has interpreted him so 
subtly and made him so magnetic, nay 
hypnotic, as this scholarly man of the 
Russias? 

How often have we gazed on “The 
Last Supper,” how often heard it dis- 
coursed upon, but who has made its 
power so deeply felt, its meaning so 
full of clarity as do these words? 


Giovanni raised his eyes to the fresco. 
The faces of the apostles were so animated 
that he seemed to hear their speech, to look 
into the depths of their souls, confounded 
as they were by the most mysterious, the 
most terrible of all catastrophes that have 
ever taken place—the birth of that sin by 
which God was to die. 

Specially was he impressed by Judas, by 
St. Peter and St. John. The head of Judas 
was not yet painted’ and the body, bent 
backward, but dimly outlined. Clutching 
desperately at the bag with convulsive fin- 
gers, he had overturned the salt-cellar and 
the salt was spilled. Peter, impetuous in 
his wrath, was starting up from behind, a 
knife still in his right hand, his left on the 
shoulder of John, as if asking the beloved 
disciple, “Of whom doth he speak?” With 
his silver hair, his splendid resentment, his 
whole frame showed that fiery zeal, that 
thirst for great deeds, with which he was ts 
cry “Lord, why cannot I follow thee now. 
I will lay down my life for thy sake.” 
John, on the contrary, with his long silken 
tresses, his eyelids lowered as if in the 
peace of sleep, his folded hand, the long 
oval of his face, seemed the ideal of calm 
and heavenly serenity. Alone among the 
disciples he knew no suffering, no fear, no 
wrath. 


Thus Merejkowski describes the mas- 
terpiece; describes its creator’s work 
thereon, his methods, interpreting even 
his sensations. In Giovanni, the stu- 
dent, he typifies the mighty struggle 
between Christianity and Paganism, 
symbolized in the contending influences 
of the great Leonardo and the zealous 
Savonarola. The struggle is a long 
one and a hard one; it finishes itself 
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in Leonardo when the faith of Chris- 
tianity bursts upon him in all its splen- 
dor. 

Those last days of the master are 
very touching. Merejkowski fails no 
jot in rendering them fully so to his 
readers. A thrill, a fine, dimly per- 
ceptible thrill, emanates from the 
pages; at the end there bursts forth a 
great light. 
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Every thoughtful man and woman 
should read this unique work; every 
student of the classics, every follower 
of Christianity, every agnostic, every 
atheist. It is a book to make a deepest 
limpress ; it is one to give rise to contro- 
versy ; it is one to turn conviction. It 
represents genius—teligious, poetic, 
literary. 


. 


THE STARBUCKS 


This is a simple, unassuming, tender 
little love-play, one of the daintiest and 
most delectable morsels yet prepared 
by Mr. Opie Read. 

In foundation principles the tale 
might at first strike one as lacking in 
originality. We are so used to quaint, 
old-fashioned farmers, homely wives 
and surpassingly beautiful daughters, 


city boarders who follow in natural 
course, that we prepare for the old 
worn tale of swift wooing climaxed by 
broken vows and a broken heart; and 
of marriage immediately and success- 
fully pursued by desertion. 

They are not health-inducing foods 
—these tales of depraved humanity— 
and Mr. Read’s small book proves 


“IF YOU AIR THE JEDGE, | AM SORTER DISERP’INTED IN YOU’ 
1902, by Wm. 


From ‘‘ The Starbucks,”’ 
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sweet and wholesome nutriment beside 
them. For once we find a young man 
who is not a villain. Gentleman is 
written upon every line of his boyish 
countenance; nobility and uprightness 
emanate from every portion of his 
personage. For once there is a pretty 
period of courtship, a touching be- 
trothal, followed by a simple wedding, 
and we close the book secure in the 
conviction that our hero and heroine 
“live happy ever after.” 

Mr. Read does not rank in a high 
class of modern American authors. 
He possesses a style that, while clean 
and clear, is neither powerful nor ar- 
tistic. His diction is ordinary, ex- 
tremely so; his expression is oftimes 
crude and unharmonious. He has also 
strange eccentricities of spelling that 
strike us rather forcibly at times, and 
the only work that he accomplishes 
really well from an artistic point of 
view is found in the quaint simplicity 
of the rustic dialect. 


His plots are in no way unique; they 
afford us no surprises ; they are entire- 
ly without impressiveness. But his 
characterizations can be weighed in the 
balance and not be found wanting. 
They present types of humanity that 
we are not ashamed to meet, and by 
their diversity and range they admit of 
no chance of disappointment or tedi- 
ousness. ‘They are primarily human; 
they command sympathy; they com- 
mand respect. They have passions; 
they have sorrows; they have happi- 
ness. In them are represented the full 
category of humanity’s many emotions. 
Their conversations are pregnant with 
humor, with pathos, with joy, and 
their passing moods touch responsive 
chords in our own breasts. 

We understand that “The Star- 
bucks” has been arranged in novel 
form from a drama of the same name, 
lately produced in the West, and we 
can well conceive of its winning ex- 
tended popularity. 


A SPECKLED BIRD 


Surely the days of “St. Elmo” and 
of “Beulah” have returned. Enthu- 
siastically we greet Mrs. Augusta 
Evans Wilson’s reappearance in the 
literary world, and most assuredly do 
we appreciate her pleasant dedication 
“to those kind readers, known and un- 
known, who have desired and asked 
her to write again.” 

Age has not weakened the powers 
nor cancelled the all-pervading charm 
of this loved novelist. “A Speckled 
Bird” contains as much play and as 
varied a play of the emotions as did 
“Vashti;” it is as replete with human 
interest as was “St. Elmo.” It is not, 
*tis true, such a wonderful storehouse 
of reference as the latter, nor does it 
contain any such complex and power- 
ful study of human nature as was pre- 
sented in the character of St. Elmo. 
Probably no hero in modern fiction has 
attracted so universal an admiration 
and (among women readers) has exer- 
cised so mighty a magnetic power as 


has this fiery, this Satanic, this god- 
like creation, St. Elmo Murray. 

Noel Herriott is refined, cultured 
and interesting, yet cannot be said 
to possess any such subtle gift 
of hypnotic attraction as that which 
emanated from the forceful, prob- 
lematic hero of the earlier work. 
But not all the Edna Murrays in 
the world could inspire the mingled 
sympathy and impatience that is in- 
spired by a contemplation of the eccen- 
tric and contradictory personality of 
Eglah Kent. Mrs. Wilson’s charac- 
terization is bold and effective. It has 
subtility, insight and intricacy. She 
is a gifted psychologist, possessing 
keenness of perception, breadth of im- 
agination and intensity of feeling. Her 
people are substantial, physically ade- 
quate, spiritually ample. They present 
variety. She does not tire us by intro- 
ducing the same type of character in 
every volume. She enlists our atten- 
tion to her characters by descriptions 
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that are vivid with the vividness of 
reality; she proceeds to impress their 
personalities upon us by scenes and 
conversations that so strongly savor of 
actuality as to make us believe them 
actual, after which there follows a 
rapid fire of changing situation and 
dialogue that keep us on the qui vive 
by their deeply interesting and con- 
vincing powers. 

If there is any particularly striking 
factor in Mrs. Wilson’s work it is find- 
able in her intensity of emotion. Her 


people evince unusually high-strung, 
nervous organisms, and by their depth 
of feeling they secure a tension that 
to some readers may prove almost har- 
assing. 


And yet, the very fact that 






Mary MacLane has made herself a 
target for the powers of ridicule of 
the literary world at large. Near and 
far she has been criticized and com- 
mented upon, and save in but one or 
two instances, the criticism has been 
strongly adverse. But perhaps no one 
has succeeded in turning so to laughter 
the portrayal of this maid from Butte 
as has the author of “The Story of 
Lizzie McGuire.” 

Who Lizzie McGuire, “the sweet, 
dear maiden of thirty-five summers, 
whose young heart is bursting its sus- 
pender buttons because she has been 
confined to the narrow wastes of her 
native burg,’ may be we do not for a 
certainty know. Rumor invests a Bos- 
ton man with this unique personality, 
and the publishers inform us that the 
frontispiece portrait of a bulkv young 
(?) woman of indubitably Hibernian 
antecedents, is quite a good likeness of 
the author. * At any rate we can well 
believe that no woman penned this 
clever satire, which, from first page 
to last, evokes nothing short of shrieks 
of laughter. 

The book is a travesty. Page after 
rage of Miss MacLane’s story is fol- 
lowed up, and the whole turned into 
one huge joke. 
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THE STORY OF LIZZIE McGUIRE 


people, Kind Devil deliver me. 






they can produce so strong an effect 
upon a reader is proof patent of the 
soul power that exists behind them. 

In local coloring the author leaves 
nothing to be desired. Her depict- 
ment of the political situation in the 
South during the period of reconstruc- 
tion is also cleverly concocted and a 
gentle remonstrance against the pre- 
vailing political methods might be de- 
duced from her picture of Judge Kent. 

“A Speckled Bird,” despite the six- 
teen years of its author’s literary idle- 
ness, compares favorably with any of 
Mrs. Wilson’s former stories, and in 
its breadth of view it can even be said 
to surpass its predecessors. 


MacLane: 


I, of womankind and of nineteen yea 
will now begin to set down as full and frar 1k 
a portrayal as *I am able of myself, Mary 
MacLane, for whom the world contains not 
a parallel. 

I am convinced of this, for I am odd. 


* * * * 


I can feel. 


* * * * 


I am Sai minded. 


ed * K x x od 
I am a genius. 
And Lizzie McGuire emulates this 
rhapsody : 


I have decided to put down in my diary 
a full account of myself and my feelings, 
for I am queer. 

I am queer, very queer. 
I am nutty. 


Some folks think 


Thus Miss MaclLane chants a fer- 
vent litany of her own: 


From women and men who dispense 
odors of musk, from little boys with long 
curls, from the kind of people who call a 
woman’s figure, her shape, Kind Devil, de- 
liver me. 

From all sweet girls, from 
Kind Devil, deliver me. 

* “ om re x x 

From insipid wine; from men with mous- 
taches, Kind Devil, deliver me. 

From an ordinary man, from bathless 


“ 


gentlemen,” 
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From soft old bachelors; from soft old 
widowers; from any masculine thing that 
wears a pale blue necktie; from Salvation 
Armies who sing hymns in slang, Kind 
Devil, deliver me. 


And Lizzie McGuire consistently 
follows with: 


From little Fidos with twisted main- 
springs; from young men who rubber on 
rainy days; from street organs that play 
“The Maiden’s Prayer,” Great Snakes, de- 
liver me. 

From men and women who smell of sen- 
sen; from club women who know it all, 
Great Snakes, deliver me. 

From faked prize-fights; from swelled- 
head State Senators, Creat Snakes, deliver 
me, 


The book certainly reeks with slang, 
vet the slang is so appropriate and so 


exactly realizes its aim that one can- 
not fail to be amused rather than 
shocked by its profuseness. 

Whoever Lizzie McGuire is, she is 
at least clever and skilled in the art 
of witticism. Financially, we think, 
she will aid Miss MacLane, inasmuch 
as “Lizzie McGuire” cannot well be 
appreciated without Mary MacLane; 
wherefore, many persons not wishing 
to miss the fun of the former, will pur- 
chase the work of the latter. 

We cannot help wondering what 
Miss MacLane herself will say to this 
parody on her work. She will prob- 
ably toss up her head and smile dis- 
dainfully and once more tell the world 
that it has not yet reached a sufficiently 
high plane to properly appreciate 
genius such as hers. 


A GIRL WHO WROTE 


It is a sort of self-evident truth that 
Mr. Alan Dale, in his latest piece of 
fiction, has attempted to exemplify the 
theory which holds that the best way 
of putting a thing out of existence is to 
laugh it out. But by his method of 
procedure Mr. Dale unfortunately in- 
vites upon his own work the visitation 
of a like retribution. It must be con- 
ceded that to exterminate an evil by 
wit requires a certain gift of forceful 
irony, and we grant Mr. Dale’s posses- 
sionof such a gift. Now I claim neither 
the wit nor the gift to snuff out Mr. 
Dale’s little candle by shafts of cutting 
satire, but I will try to call attention 
to a few of the many points whereby 
this humorous author has rather ren- 
aered himself obnoxious than proved 
himself a brilliant and telling satirist. 

We have no objection to realism; 
but there are two ways of attiring real- 
ism in the material of language. One 
way is delicate, the other is indecent. 
Mr. Dale does not choose the first. He 
calls a spade a spade in all vengeance. 
He furthermore puts in the details of a 
very bemudded, mutilated spade. His 
idea is to picture newspaperdom, 
“Owldom,” as he selects to call it, and 


as one critic says, “his knowledge of 
birds is peculiar, since he has studied 
them under unfortunate conditions, as 
they are supposed to live in dirty 
cages.” ‘Truly, we have never discov- 
ered newspaper offices in the condition 
of rankness with which Mr. Dale in- 
vests them. He goes to the very dregs 
of humanity to find his types of char- 
acter, and he introduces among them 
the chief bird, a slatternly creature, 
who fain “would change her natural 
coloring by means of rouge and perox- 
ide.” Thus Mr. Dale describes his 
heroine: “The girl was young. A bloom 
that was not necessarily of youth, 
however, tinted her cheeks; her lips 
were reddened into a faithful carica- 
ture of Cupid’s bow, and her hair was 
chemically golden and artistically dis- 
hevelled.” Her creator makes of her 
first a dramatic critic, who writes 
brightly and wunconventionally, and 
whose amazing candor shocks even the 
unshockable night editor. Sallie Sy- 
denham, according to the author, is a 
woman “saved from impropriety by her 
sense of humor.” Evidently Mr. Dale 
believes that the chastity of woman- 
hood is preserved if the woman herself 
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can only, take the whole thing as a 
huge joke! But Sally is not all bad. 
Despite her assertion that “mud is 
your destination and to mud you will 
undoubtedly go,” despite her apparent 
flippancy with regard to the position 
of her sex, there is true womanhood in 
this girl who so brilliantly yet so aban- 
donedly roasts “improper plays” and 
who even stoops to detective work of 
the nastiest character. Love tightens 
to tension the chord of nobility that 
for a time has sagged so pitiably in 
Sallie Sydenham’s heart. Love plays 
with tender, delicate touches and 
wrings sweet, pure music from the 
string. Sallie emerges from Owldom, 
leaves off her war paint and becomes a 
woman. Sad to say, even here Mr. 
Dale weakens his effect by an attempt 
to be witty. “It is cruel,” he says, 
“not to present Sallie and Jack in this 
ever-pleasant kingdom of tootsy-woot- 
seydom,” and we feel truly provoked 
that Mr. Dale, having once succeeded 


in carrying his characters to a respect- 
ably high elevation, should let them 
down again so suddenly and with so 
hard a bump. 

In style, Mr. Dale’s writing is sim- 
ply newspaper “rot,” crude, off-hand, 
wholly inartistic. Many a boy or girl 
of eighteen or twenty could turn out a 
piece of writing more worthy of con- 
sideration, more appealing than has 
been put forth by this supposedly 
brilliant dramatic writer. Yet the 
style suits the subject. Both are nau- 
seous. The author seems to linger 
over his poignant, subtle insinuations ; 
he prolongs them by pregnant phrases, 
and renders them glaring and nauseat- 
ing. 

No, “A Girl Who Wrote” may pos- 
sess a certain, indefinable fascination ; 
it may evince a Pope-like power of 
witty striking, but on the whole it 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth. We 
can in no wise call its reading a pleas- 
ure. Q. MacDonald. 


CASTLE CRANEYCROW 


There is something irresistible in 
Mr. George Barr McCutcheon’s novels. 
“Graustark” had this attribute of fas- 
cination, and in “Castle Craneycrow” 
it is more than ever marked. Now, Mr. 
McCutcheon’s stories are by no means 
deep nor powerful. They are romance 
—pure and simple, romance unadulter- 
ated. Much in them savors of the im- 
possible, but this very suggestion of 
impossibility renders them peculiarly 
delectable. It is comforting to find 
such fresh, ingenuous, wholesome- 
hearted and wholesome-minded people 
as the Earl of Saxondale and Lady 
Frances, as Dickey and Lady Jane, 
while as for Dorothy and Philip Quen- 
tin—well, the one may be a little too 
beautiful and delightful to be wholly 
earthly and the other may assume too 
many of the qualities of the ideal hero; 
nevertheless we thoroughly enjoy 
them, and no one, unless it be a sour 
cynic, could do otherwise. 


Castle Craneycrow” is full and run- 
ning over with graceful, unstilted con- 
versation, with light and sunny repar- 
tee; in every few pages there develops 
an unexpected but highly gratifying 
situation ; in every page we are treated 
to a wholly absorbing scene. On the 
foundation it is just pure comedy; if it 
approaches tragedy in one or two 
places, it accomplishes the deed in that 
reassuring way which tells us that if 
we only wait it will come out all right 
in the end. Our hardened censor of 
the novel may take exception to the 
original plot of abduction, to the secret 
chambers of the castle, but the man 
and woman still young enough in heart 
and brain to remember the pleasures of 
childhood’s fairy-tales will pass two or 
three hours of unalloyed enjoyment in 
the perusal of the book. Not that it is 
childish; not at all, but it is so fresh 
and so bright, just as if its author 
found nothing so good as simply look- 
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ing out upon the world and smiling on 
it in sweet, unselfish sympathy. Some 
Englishmen have been criticising 
Americans for designating certain 
novels as “summer fiction,” “winter 
works,” etc. It may be absurd to label 
books in this way, but really we can 
picture a cool garden, a comfortable 


THE JUST AND 


Mr. Bagot has taken up a wholly 
new subject in this, his latest novel. 
“The Just and the Unjust” is pri- 
marily a story of society, of English 
society, and the author has succeeded 
in giving us a picture, which, while it 
is not entirely rosy-hued, can yet be 
accepted as eminently authentic and 
accurate in detail. 

The chief point to consider in the 
work is the character study, which 
shows strength, wide and_ varied 
knowledge of humanity, and intimate 
observation. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy portrayal is that of the old 
gentleman who acts as confidant in 
general to a large circle of the “smart ’ 
set” and whose perfect judgment and 
sympathetic attitude saves more than a 
few persons from annoyance and scan- 
dal. The most skilful evidence of 
character study is shown in that of the 
unscrupulous society-woman, who at- 
tempts, but fails, to barter reputation 
for gold. The contemplation of this 
type of womanhood is not choice, but 
it is full of complexities that only a 
student of long and elevated standing 
in the school of the world could dis- 


hammock and an occupant thoroughly 
lost among the little play of “Castle 
Craneycrow;’ we can, moreover, 
imagine a bright fireplace, a low rocker 
and a pair of eyes bent eagerly upon 
the pages that record the pretty love- 
tale of Dorothy Garrison and Philip 
Quentin. 


THE UNJUST 


entangle or even attempt to unravel. 
The love problem, also, is intricate but 
absorbing ; nevertheless Mr. Bagot has 
contrived to carry it to a successful 
and highly satisfying climax. 

In its mode of expression “The Just 
and the Unjust” presents an aspect of 
fine, polished and “well-bred” English, 
English that reeks not with passion or 
crime, but in which passion throbs un- 
der the repression of perfect taste. 
There are numerous delicate situations 
in the book, and the fact that they are 
delicately carried through speaks much 
for Mr. Bagot’s ability. Dual love is 
not a light nor easy subject to handle, 
and Mr. Bagot is one of the few as- 
pirants who succeed in treating it sin- 
cerely, discreetly and with exquisite 
delicacy. There is no feeling of mor- 
bidness in his methods; while deep in 
pathos during certain periods, there is 
yet enough of optimism and a suffi- 
ciently happy climax to render the 
book attractive and enjoyable. Mr. 
3agot writes to teach, and the world 
will be none the worse for his teach- 
ings. 


MICHAEL CARMICHAEL 


The author calls this book “a tale 
of love and mystery,” but it would 
be hard to find in its pages any reason 
for his doing so. Rather it is a tale 
of crime and bloodshed, a book writ- 
ten in the first person, relating to the 
history of two great criminals, and 
which when we read fairly sends the 
chills down our backs. 


In the preface to the book it is stated 
that should there be any proceeds from 
the sale of the work it was to be do- 
nated to a society for the prevention 
of crime, which is a very worthy pur- 
pose indeed, but the very character of 
the tale tends to influence persons to 
crime rather than to set them against 
it. The real hero is the arch villain, 
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Gilbert, a man of good education and nd all through the book proves him- 
address, who would kill a man without self a coward of the basest stamp. 

giving it a thought, and the next min- The first few chapters of the story 
ute appear very much engrossed in dis- are exceedingly dull, but from that on 


“THIS IS YOUR FAMOUS SPECULATION, IS IT?” 


From ‘* Michael Carmichael "’ Copyright, 1902, by Wm. H. Lee 


‘cussing the respective merits of the they are interesting, to say the least. 


Calvanistic and Armenian doctrines. Mr. Sandys, the author, has certain- 
Carmichael, the supposed writer, is ly produced a novel plot, and has 
merely a tool in the hands of this man, worked out the details skilfully. The 
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plan for producing the body by which 
to defraud the insurance companies, 
and that of buying a country news- 
paper to aid in the enterprise, proves 
that the criminals were certainly up to 


date in their methods. If one is not 
in the least nervous, and if one likes 
this “blood and thunder” type of story, 
he would do well to read “Michael 
Carmichael.” ae os 


CHANTICLEER 


“Judith’s Garden” came to us like a 
refreshing south breeze in the Spring- 
time; and “Chanticleer,” written in 
much the same vein and presenting 
many points of similarity, now follows 
in its wake, from the novel reader de- 
serving an equally cordial reception. 

Miss Hall proves herself to be a 
writer of more than ordinary clever- 
ness. That she is sometimes extrava- 
gant in her poetic fancies and some- 
times over-intense in her characteriza- 
tions cannot be denied; but she has 
the one redeeming quality of the wo- 
man who aspires to write, that quality 
which, however, is rarely present in the 
female make-up, namely, a keen and 
lively sense of humor, which, dry yet 
largely evident, is all-pervading in 
“Chanticleer,” shedding over its entire 
compass a soft, subtle light which 
every here and there bursts out into 
the brilliant white beams of wit. 

Nature is the touchstone of Miss 
Hall’s work, Nature in her reposeful 
phases, unupheaved by clouds and tem- 
pests, Nature full, joyous, sunshiny 
and bright. 

Thoreau is apparently the master 
under whom the author has taken her 
studies in out-door life, and upon 
Thoreau she seems in large measure 
to have moulded her hero. 

The book is reading for pastime, for 
dark days and for moroseness. Its 
dedication “To the jaded in spirit” de- 
‘scribes its mission, which it amply ful- 
fils. Our stern judge of fiction would 
in all probability label it light, airy, 


even amateur. That may be, but just 
as someone says there is no book but 
that some good may be found in it, so 
it is that the good, wholesome, opti- 
mistic spirit of Molly and Roger com- 
mends itself to the weak and the 
weary; and the woods, the hills and 
the streams, the birds and the wild 
flowers bring sweet aromas and fresh, 
pure oxygen to awaken the lethargic 
senses and infuse new life into the 
sluggish blood. 

“The smell of the earth and of moss, 
the spiciness of young ferns, whose 
prodigality our feet unwittingly crush- 
ed, the fainter sweetness of the gay 
azaleas with the whole not of the 
smaller undergrowths, all fresh and 
radiant, lifted us to the dizzy heights 
of sublimity.” It is not often that we 
find such ingenuous, such pure, such 
vivid appreciation of the good things 
in the world about us; it is not often 
that we discover character so satisfied 
with the Eden of its own make that it 
literally loathes the coming of the ser- 
pent. Usually humanity evinces a 
faculty for inviting the foreign ele- 
ment and waits till the mischief is done 
to deplore it. 

There is only one serious drawback 
to the success of “Chanticleer.” So 
closely does it resemble “Judith’s Gar- 
den” and so little is it superior to that 
work that the momentary enthusiasm 
recently aroused in studies of its kind 
may be already satiated, whereat an- 
other-volume of like class will be likely 
to prove superfluous. 


THE HEART OF WOMAN 


There is a season of the year that 
is dreaded by the book-reviewer. It 
falls in July and August, when the 
book publisher practically closes up 


shop and runs off for a brief vacation. 
Now is the time to.pan off on the 
public all the trash and left-overs, and 
in truth it would be difficult to find 
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among new books at this period any- 
thing of more than mediocre merit. 
To read becomes more of a task than a 
pleasure; to review begins to approach 
drudgery. 

“The Heart of Woman” comes 
along amid this outpouring of literary 
debris. In conception of plot it is pass- 
able; in literary execution it is barely 
over the mediocre line. A notice on 
the cover describes it as “a strong ro- 
mance dealing with the problem of a 
dual love. An original theme treated 
in a strong yet most refined and deli- 
cate manner. A book full of interest 
from beginning to end.” The strength 
is far too questionable to be so forcibly 
asserted; dual love has become too 
common a theme to be termed original, 
while the treatment, though we con- 
cede to its refinement, is yet not 
marked by any unusual delicacy, in- 
asmuch as there are few very difficult 
situations to handle. Dual love usually 
savors of what is commonly termed 
immorality, but Mr. Desmond’s char- 
acters are one and all extremely vir- 
tuous, puppets in the hands of an ad- 
verse fate, as it were, wherefore he 
arrives at no stages which require 
much subtility or ingenuity. As for 
the continuous interest of the book, we 


can only assert that reading it is not a 
hardship, although we by no means 
discover in it anything unduly absorb- 
ing or grasping. After all, we are a 
little tired of always finding two wo- 
men breaking their hearts over the 
same man or vice versa, though the 
latter seems to occur less frequently 
than the former. It may be true to 
life; it is true to one phase of life, but 
why always picture the dark side of 
existence? As Mr. Andrew Lang says 
in addressing Jane Austen in his “Let- 
ters to Dead Authors,” “In fact, mad- 
am, as you were born before Analysis 
came in, or Passion, or Realism, or 
Naturalism, or Irreverence, or Religi- 
ous Open-Mindedness, you really can- 
not hope to rival your literary sisters 
in the minds of a perplexed generation. 
Your heroines are not passionate; we 
do not see their red wet cheeks and 
tresses disheveled in the manner of 
our frank young Maenads.” And Mr. 
Lang’s sarcasm on present day de- 
mands is most pertinent. The more 
vulgarity, the more passion, the more 
insinuation, the more popular the 
work. Is humanity in a state of de- 
generation? Is civilization breeding a 
new and worse barbarity? 


CHIQUITA 


This is a simple but rather prettily- 
told story by an entirely new writer, 
Merrill Tileston. Its chief feature con- 
sists in its aim, which is evidently to 
prove that the Indian when left to his 
native haunts and customs is far hap- 
pier than he can ever be if educated 
and civilized. 

The tale is of a young Indian maiden 
who aspires to be like her white sisters. 
She comes East, attends a college, dis- 
tinguishes herself in scholarship and 
practices medicine. But the life of cul- 
ture, the abodes of civilization, do not 
bring her the satisfaction and content- 
ment that she had anticipated, and at 
length she returns to her people and 
dies there, despite her educational en- 


lightenment, secure in the beliefs and 
traditions of her tribe. 

For many years this question of how 
to deal with the red man has been 
widely agitated, and from the obvious 
extermination of the Indians, the grad- 
ual dying out that has taken place in 
the last century, Mr. Tileston’s con- 
clusion would seem nearly correct. 
That the Indian has not thrived under 
the life-conditions of the white man is 
a proven fact that is in a measure fur- 
ther confirmed by Mr. Tileston’s story. 

Outside its lesson, “Chiquita” pre- 
sents no new nor significant features. 
If anything, it is slightly amateur, and 
it were much too flattering to say of it 
that the interest is either unflagging or 
absorbing. 
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Stronger Than Love 


STRONGER THAN LOVE 


The recent death of Mrs. Alexander 
will in all probability arouse a certain 
amount of interest in her latest novel 
apart from the intrinsic worth of the 
volume itself. As a matter of fact, the 
book is not distinctively strong in in- 
teresting power, though the pyscho- 
logical erection of character and the 
refined, artistic mode of expression 
make it well worth any reader’s earnest 
contemplation. 

Mrs. Alexander has taken a difficult 
subject with which to deal. She has 
pictured her heroine as sacrificing the 
love of a man through gratitude and 
friendship for a woman. Monica 
Deering has been lifted from unhap- 
piness and poverty to contentment and 
luxury by Mrs. Leigh. Hubert Den- 
ham, a life-long admirer of the latter 
woman and a persistent suitor, finds 
himself suddenly falling in love with 
the fair young protege. Almost si- 
multaneously with his discovery comes 
Mrs. Leigh’s freedom from _ the 
marital bonds that join her to a worth- 
less deserter. She realizes her love for 
Denham and awaits his proposal—but 
in vain. Denham declares his love to 
Monica; she reciprocates his affection, 
but unfortunately learns of Mrs. 
Leigh’s attachment. Forthwith she re- 


nounces her own love and marries a 
man for whom she entertains naught 
but a cousinly affection. The sacrifice 
proves futile. Mrs. Leigh and Den- 
ham never become man and wife. 

It is a question whether in real life, 
under the same circumstances, Monica 
would have made this supreme denial ; 
it is a question whether, taking all 
things into consideration, the denial 
was, after all, justifiable. Mrs. Alex- 
ander would seem to make it so by 
bringing her tale to a peaceful, happy 
climax, wherein all persons concerned 
appear contented. 

The work is amply done in the way 
of environment and characterization. 
Monica, in particular, is a study well 
worth considering, while the construc- 
tion and invention of plot show a talent 
for the strong, effective creation of 
scenes and the power to successfully 
carry a tale to its final issue. English 
life is always interesting, and Mrs. Al- 
exander cannot be accused of picturing 
it in other than an agreeable way. 
There might be a greater display of 
intensity. The work is, in truth, staid; 
just a little too unemotional, but it is 
the staidness of refinement, the self- 
possession of perfect taste. 


LUCK O’ LASSENDALE 


Sometimes, when we pick up a new 
book, we really have to wonder how 
the author ever managed to get it pub- 
lished. “Luck o’ Lassendale” is of this 
class of novels. Puerile, almost ab- 
surd, lacking alike in literary polish 
and in power to interest, flat, unjusti- 
fiably monotonous ; no adjectives seem 
adequate to describe the inadequate- 
ness of the story. 

We do now and then discover a 
work of fiction which seems to have 
little to it, as the saying is, but which, 
by virtue of a certain merit in style, 
must be accorded a degree at least of 
commendation. But the new work is- 


sued (from the inscript on the title 
page) by the Earl of Iddesleigh not 
only has not the foundation of some- 
thing worth saying, but the “nil” 
thought is not even attired in a gar- 
ment of language sufficiently passable 
to give it the semblance of attractive- 
ness. The characters impress us as a 
set of weak-minded, easy-going block- 
heads, whose combined actions achieve 
a halting, insipid play and counter- 
play to which there is little plot and 
still less evidence of execution. The 
Earl, whoever or whatever he may be, 
seems aways striving to make up for 
the lack of spirit and common-sense 
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evinced in the dialogues of his people 
by lathering those same figure-heads 
with adjectives of the minutest de- 
scriptive qualities. 

“Alfred said, looking bewildered.” 

“Said Sir Francis patronizingly.” 

We never hear them say anything 
without being told precisely how they 
say it. In consequence, when we have 
completed the perusal of the book we 
look back and begin to wonder aim- 
lessly what the whole thing was about. 
Somehow, it seems like so much soapy 
water, blown off into space in bubbles, 
save that when we blow bubbles we 
are conscious of experiencing a cer- 
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tain amount of enjoyment; and physi- 
cal culturists tell us that wealso obtain 
some very beneficial exercise—but 
when we read “Luck o’ Lassendale” 
we certainly do not gain one atom of 
pleasure, and surely no mental appa- 
ratus can profit by any gymnastics 
necessitated by the maddening perusal 
of such vaporous material. 

The work of the critic surely falls 
in the hard places. There are books 
and books to be enjoyed, but there are 
more books still, the only wish for 
which we have is that they might all 
be gathered together in a heap to make 
a glorious bonfire. What a magnifi- 
cent “burning of vanities !”’ 


ESS A Y S A Wortp's SHRINE—THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT 


A WORLD'S SHRINE 


“A World’s Shrine” is a book worth 
considering from several points of 
view. To the traveller contemplating 
an Italian tour, the volume will fur- 
nish a valuable guide-book, a guide- 
book that not merely locates and de- 
scribes, but that is also replete with 
associations and personality, thereby 
giving a significance to the tour and its 
accompanying study which is alto- 
gether desirable and colorful. 

Lake Como and vicinity form per- 
haps one of the most beautiful and 
most inviting spots on the earth. Not 
only in scenic attributes does it pos- 
sess the most potent attractions, but in 
historic connections it is distinctly rich 
and compelling. Como, ancient, medi- 
zeval and modern, has been the home 
of some of the world’s greatest lights ; 
Como, Pagan and Christian, has been 
the theatre upon whose stage have 
been enacted some of the world’s most 
telling events. 

Miss Johnson has at hand a thor- 
ough and exhaustive knowledge of 
these historic associations, and in a 
catchy, conversational manner she has 


woven them into a number of exceed- 
ingly attractive sketches, which, com- 
bined with some passages of really 
good descriptive work, form a volume 
that no student of classic literature or 
of history, and particularly no travel- 
ler, should fail to possess. 

Miss Johnson takes us back, far 
back to the past; she pictures to us the 
world—young, the world middle-aged, 
and the world waxed old. Her method 
of description is chronological, and 
Como, the home of Pliny; Como, the 
residence of the queen, Theodolinda; 
Como, at the time of Italy’s invasion; 
Como, as it is to-day, stands bright and 
clear before us. 

One finds a unique pleasure in thus 
intimately viewing the ancient tradi- 
tions from amid their proper environ- 
ment. ‘They become more real, as it 
were; they take on a new interest and 
gain a weight in poetry and sentiment. 
The old gods seem to live again, the 
early church rises once more to life, 
Christianity in its infancy stands forth 
anew, the old philosophers, the old 
poets, the old artists, come back from 
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the shades and pass in impressive pro- 
cession before us. For the nonce we 
live in the past. 

From a purely literary standpoint, 
Miss Johnson’s work is not especially 


novelty of her idea and for the clever- 
ness with which she has carred it out 
she deserves at least a fair amount of 
credit. New ideas are not, at this par- 
ticular period, abundantly forthcom- 


THE COMACINA 


meritorious; her expression is often 
lacking in art-value. Sometimes it is 
even crude, but for the originality and 


From ‘‘A World's Shrine’’ 


ing, and anything in the way of a di- 
version, a breaking away from the 
beaten path, is to be welcomed. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT 


Mr. Crosland’s book is a rather hard 
work upon which to pass an unbiased 
judgment. To begin with, the author 
himself is so plainly prejudiced with 
regard to his subject, and in many 
cases so evidently says things merely 
for the sake of saying them, and to 
produce a desired effect, that it be- 
comes most difficult to place him and 
his book at a definite valuation. He 
shows no hesitation in declaring even 
on the first page that he possesses a 
large fund of contempt for the Scot- 
tish character. Now what Scotchman, 
Frenchman or member of any nation- 


ality could not preface a vituperative 
discourse on a neighboring national 
character by such a statement, and 
the unspeakable Scot might find just 
as much to say in criticism of the Eng- 
lishman as Mr. Crosland, representing 
the latter, finds to say against the Scot, 
whom he calls “unspeakable.” 

On opening “The Unspeakable 
Scot” we think to find either of two 
things. The work might be an amus- 
ing, but altogether harmless satire on 
Scotch eccentricities, exaggerated, of 
course, uncomplimentary, but forgiv- 
able by virtue of its sustained good 
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humor. On the other hand it might 
be a deep, philosophical, carefully con- 
cocted study of the Caledonian charac- 
ter, designed to place the Scotchman 
in his true personality before the 
world. As a matter of fact, it is 
neither. It combines a few points 
from each; the remainder is composed 
of wrought-up invective that may have 
been inspired by the author’s conceived 
dislike for his neighbor, or that may 
merely be the result of a sorry attempt 
to be funny. 

The English race is not noted for 
its brilliancy of wit. In nine cases out 
of ten the Englishman who tries to be 
humorous succeeds only in being ridic- 
ulous, and this is perhaps the trouble 
with Mr. Crosland. Again, while the 
author says that “your proper child of 
Caledonia believes in his bones that he 
is the salt of the earth,” let it be re- 
membered that the Englishman always 
comes in for a fair credit of egotism 
and Mr. Crosland’s dissertation on the 
subject only proves him to be of ego- 
tists, a chief. 

We would not, however, take the 
work too seriously. Its patronizing 
tone certainly condemns it. There are 


With a hustle and bustle, 
And silken skirt rustle, 
My Lady Peggy came up to town; 
With demureness sedate 
And a smile at kind Fate, 
She braved her father’s stern frown. 
Then a toast to this winsome maiden, 
And a toast to her cavalier; 
May life long and blessed attend them; 
Fortune smile on their after career. 


Lift high a health to Audrey, 
Fairest heroine of the year. 
Give a toast to her unique beauty; 
Drop a tear upon her bier. 
Fairest but ever saddest, 
Gentle and gravely sweet, 
Alone ’mid the gayest and gladdest 
This ideal maiden we meet. 
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TOASTS TO POPULAR HEROINES 








noticeable many opportunities for ap- 
preciable irony that by Mr. Crosland 
have been used only for extreme and 
in reality objectionable terms. But this 
loss of chances for brilliancy is not 
attributable to the author’s intentions 
but to his lack of ability. It is, not- 
withstanding, a disappointment to dis- 
cover that instead of a relishable piece 
of satire, the book is only a laboriously 
wrought attempt—and failure—at wit- 
ticism. 

There are just a few good points to 
be found in the work. Some of the 
chapters do not possess a commend- 
able amount of interest, and in a lim- 
ited number of cases inspire amuse- 
ment. Several passages form well-ex- 
ecuted comment, but the fun pure and 
innocent that we thought to derive 
from the contemplation of a work sup- 
posedly satirical is not forthcoming. 
We will give the Scotchman who reads 
the volume the credit of taking it for 
what it is worth—namely, a mite of 
truth swathed in a heavy garment of 
“tomfoolery” and unedifying exag- 
geration that was intended, but that 
failed, to be humorous. 





Richard Carvel met a maiden 
Passing sweet and fair; 
And Richard’s heart with love was laden 

For this beauty rare. 
So let us toast right merrily 

This quaint and dainty Dorothy; 
And to her popularity 
Let’s pledge us one and all. 


Daring, wilful, capricious, 
Of a temper almost vicious, 
Yet vivacious and bright and gay, 
Fair Janice comes flitting our way. 
Drink a health to this damsel surprising, 
This Maid Mischief so tantalizing, 
And a hope for Brereton voice 
That for once Janice rue not her choice. 
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Authors’ Calendar for September 23 


AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


1. ExIzABETH P. TRAIN, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1856. 
Dr. Lamar—A Queen of Hearts—A Pro- 
fessional Highwayman. 


2. Pau, Bourcet, AMIENS, 1852. 
Cruelle Enigme—Notre Coeur—La Terre 
Promise. * 


3. Eten D. DeLanpn, New York, 1860. 
Oakleigh—Katrina—Alan Ransford. 


4. PHoese Cary, Onto, 1824. 
Poems of Faith, Hone and Love. 


5. THomaAs E. Watson, Georcia, 1856. 
The Story of France—Life of Thomas 
Jefferson—Napoleon. 


6. CHARLES WELLS, Lonpon, 1838. 
Mehemet the Kurd—Practical Grammar 
of the Turkish Language. 


7. LeE C. Harpy, SourH CaroLina, 1849. 

Christmas Before the War—In the Days 
When We Were Young—The City of a 
Prince. 


8. Grorce GUNTON, ENGLAND, 1845. 
Wealth and Progress—Principles of So- 
cial Economics—Trusts and the Public. 


9. RatpoH W. Trine, ILuinots, 1866. 

In Tune With the Infinite—The Greatest 
Thing Ever Known—Character-Building 
Through Power. 


10. PouttNEY BiceLow, New York, 1855. 

The German Emperor and His Neighbors 
—Paddles and Politics Down the Danube— 
White Man’s Africa. 


11. CHarLtes H. MAnn, New York, 18309. 
Interior Spiritual Living—Sermons on 
Marriage—The Christ of God. 


12. Epwin M. Buss, Turkey, 1848. 

Encyclopaedia of Missions—Concise His- 
tory of Missions—Turk in Armenia, Crete 
and Greece. 


13. LEONARD Kip, New York, 1826. 
California Sketches—Volcano Diggings— 
Hannibal’s Man. 


14. Henry P. Wettis, Ruope Istanp, 1842. 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle—The American 
Salmon Fisherman—City Boys in the 
Woods. 


15. SARAH K. Borron, Connecticut, 1841. 
Famous American Authors—Every Day 
Living—Our Devoted Friend, the Dog. 


16. Robert Barr, Girascow, 1850. 
The Unchanging East—The Strong Arm 
—A Woman Intervenes. 


17. THomAs F. Gartor, Misstssippt, 1856. 
Manual of Devotion—Things New and 
Old—The Puritan Reaction. 


18. Joun T. Trowsripce, New York, 1827. 
The Lottery Ticket—Father Bright Hopes 
—His Own Master. 


19. HENRY NoRMAN, ENGLAND. 1858. 
An Account of the Harvard Greek Play— 
The Real Japan—The Near East. 


20. Lroyp Bryce, New York, 1851. 
Friends in Exile—Lady Blanche’s Salon— 
The Literary Duet. 


21. H. G. Wetts, Kent, 1866. 
When the Sleeper Wakes—Tales of Space 
and Time—The First Men in the Moon. 


22. Henry T. Fincx, Missouri, 1854. 

Romantic Love and Personal Beauty— 
Lotus Time in Japan—Primitive Love and 
Love Stories. 


23. Rosert T. Epes, Marne, 1838. 
- Nature and Time in the Cure of Diseases 
—Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 


24. Horace WALPOLE, LONDON, 1717. 
Castle Otranto—Fugitive Pieces in Verse 
and Prose—Essays on Modern Gardening. 


2°. Witu1AM L. Bow es, ENGLAND, 1762. 
Battle of the Nile—Coomte Ellen—Sor- 
rows of Switzerland. 


26. Horace H. Wirson, Lonpon, 1786. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary — Religious 
Sects of the Hindus—History of British 
India. 


27. Epes SARGEANT, MASSACHUSETTS, 1812. 
The Bride of Genoe—Velasco—Change 
Makes Change. 


28. Henry A. Jones, ENGLAND, 1851. 

A Clerical Error—Saints and Sinners— 
The Manoeuvers of Jane. ¥ 
29. Witu1AM J. Harpy, Lonpon, 1857. 

Book Plates—Lighthouses, Their History 
and Romance—Handwritings of the Kings 
and Queens of England. 


30. JosepH Wattace, Kentucky, 1834. 

Biography of Colonel Edward D. Baker— 
History of Illinois and Louisiana Under the 
French Rule. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 
AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON 


“At the Mercy of Tiberius” has long 
been looked upon as Mrs. Augusta 
Evans Wilson’s last novel. More than 
sixteen years has passed now since its 
publication, and Mrs. Wilson has been 
regarded as a novelist retired. But 
two years ago, urged by friends and 
acquaintances, she once more took up 
her work, and August of this year 
marks the birthmonth of “A Speckled 
Bird,” no wit less absorbing, no wit 
less beautiful than “St. Elmo,” 
“Beulah” or “Infelice.” 

“Who's Who” tells us that Augusta 
J. Evans was born at Columbus, Ga., 
on May 8, 1835. She was the daugh- 
ter of M. R. and S. L. Evans, and was 
educated privately. During the years 
1846-9 she lived in San Antonio, 
Texas, and in 1868 married L. M. Wil- 
son, of Mobile, Alabama. 

Mrs. Wilson is, therefore, a South- 
erner, and throughout her career her 
Southern views have been reflected in 
her work. Some of her stories are 
extreme in their bitterness towards the 
North, but in her late books this bitter- 
ness has gradually died away, showing 
more clearly the effect of Northern and 
Southern unionism. 

The first novel from Mrs. Wilson’s 


pen was “Inez,” 1855; four years later 
“Beulah” appeared. Her third story 
was “‘Macaria,” which has been fol- 
lowed by “Vashti,” 1869; “Infelice,” 
1875, and “At the Mercy of Tiberius,” 
1887. “A Speckled Bird” still holds 
with the rest to the Southern scene and 
environment and the period of recon- 
struction is ably depicted. The au- 
thor’s present home is in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and all but the last one of her 
novels was written at the Wilson es- 
tate of “Ashland,” on the outskirts of 
Mobile. It is stated as a fact of inter- 
est concerning her entire work that she 
has always used a pencil in preparing 
her manuscripts, the publishers having 
her work typewritten and set up. That 
Mrs. Wilson has made herself one of 
the most popularof American novelists, 
that by her force and grace of compo- 
sition she has succeeded in taking a 
high rank among modern writers of 
fiction, is evident by the demand that 
continues to exist for her earlier 
stories, “St. Elmo” in particular, and 
by the fact that 75,000 copies of her 
new work, “A Speckled Bird,” have 
already been sold in advance. It is a 
meet reception for one who has proved 
herself worthy. 


A COMING CENTENARY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT REVIEW 


On October 10 next it will be just 
one hundred years since a small band 
of brilliant young men modestly put 
forth the first number of the long since 
famous Edinburgh Review. It was 
a new experiment in the literary world, 
and was the more notable in that it 


was started for the airing of views 
largely opposed to the prevailing opin- 
ions of the day. Great was its success, 
and many are the writers of lasting 
fame who have contributed to the 
great undertaking. The effect of the 
first number was described by Lord 





A Coming 


Cockburn as ‘electrical,’ and its suc- 
cess seems from the first to have been 
assured. 

Sydney Smith, Francis Jeffrey (af- 
ter Lord Jeffrey), Henry Brougham 
(after Lord Brougham), and Francis 
Horner were the chief writers at the 
outset, and Sydney Smith has de- 
described with that air of whimsical ex- 
travagance which is one of the charms 
of his writing, how it was that the 
Review was begun: “One day we 
happened to meet in the eighth or ninth 
story or flat in Buccleuch Place, the 
elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeff- 
rey. I proposed that we should set up 
a Review; this was acceded to with ac- 
clamation. I was appointed editor, and 
remained long enough in Edinburgh 
to edit the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The motto I proposed 
for the Review was ‘Tenui musam 
meditamur avena.’ ‘We cultivate liter- 
ature on a little oatmeal.’ But this was 
too near the truth to be admitted, and 
so we took our present grave motto 
from Publius Syrus, of whom none of 
us had, I am sure, ever read a single 
line, and so began what has since turn- 
ed out to be a very important and able 
journal.” According to Smith, it was 
himself, Jeffrey and Brougham who 
met in the elevated rooms of the sec- 
ond of them, but sticklers for exacti- 
tude tell us that Jeffrey’s lodging was 
on the third floor, and that he himself 
did not join in the production of the 
first number. Francis Horner, if not 
at the original meeting, must have 
soon joined, for he was one of the con- 
tributors to the initial number. An 
enterprising publisher was found in 
Constable, then recently set up in the 
business, who undertook the expenses 
of the work on the very liberal terms 
offered him by the voung authors, 
these terms being nothing less than the 
first three numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review for nothing. To his credit be 
it said that, as soon as it was seen that 
the venture was to be a success, he not 
only paid, but paid on a scale of un- 
precedented liberality. The Review 
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had considerable effect in raising his 
business to a position of the first im- 
portance. 

Although Sydney Smith was practi- 
cally editor at the outset, the first num- 
ber was prepared and copy and proofs 
were read “in committee” by Smith, 
Brougham and Horner. Smith, too, 
insisted upon the greatest secrecy be- 
ing maintained, and arranged for them 
to repair singly and by back ap- 
proaches to the office, a “dingy room 
off Willison’s printing office in Craig’s 
Close.” 

Writing nearly forty years later, 
Sydney Smith tried to make readers 
realize something of the conditions 
which obtained in 1802, and another 
sixty years have made it all the more 
necessary to bear in mind the changes 
of a century: “To appreciate the value 
of the Edinburgh Review, the state 
of England at the period when that 
journal began should be had in re- 
membrance. The Catholics were not 
emancipated, the Corporation and Test 
Acts were unrepealed, the game laws 
were horribly oppressive, steel traps 
and spring guns were set all over the 
country, prisoners tried for their lives 
could have no counsel. Lord Eldon 
and the Court of Chancery pressed 
heavily on mankind, libel was pun- 
ished by the most cruel and vindictive 
imprisonment, the principles of politi- 
cal economy were little understood. 
The laws of debt and conspiracy were 
upon the worst footing. The enor- 
mous wickedness of the slave trade 
was tolerated. A thousand evils were 
in existence which the talents of good 
and able men have since lessened or 
removed, and these efforts have been 
not a little assisted by the honest bold- 
ness of the Edinburgh Review.” 
Although at first not political, the 
whole weight of the Review was 
on the side of liberal reforms, and in 
the course of a few vears it threw its 
fortunes in with those of the Whig 
party, with the result that its honored 
rival, the Quarterly, was started by the 
other side.” 
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To three of the four chief starters of 
the Review it was given to become fa- 
mous. Horner died young in 1817 
and it was the Edinburgh Review that 
started them on their successful ca- 
reers. All were young men, still in the 
twenties, full of hope and energy, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Jeffrey, who prognosti- 
cated failure from the first, and con- 
templated leaving as soon as he had 
carried out his promise with regard 
to early numbers, yet who stayed to 
become the Review's first salaried ed- 
itor, and remained such for a long 
term of years. Sydney Smith practi- 
cally edited the first three numbers, 
and on his migration to London con- 
tinued to be one of the most active of 
contributors; his articles numbered 
about eighty in the first five and twen- 
ty years; he ceased to contribute after 
becoming a dignitary of the Church, 
thinking it unfitting that he should 
then contribute to an anonymous peri- 
odical. 

When Sydney Smith came south the 
editorial work devolved upon Jeffrey, 
whom Constable asked to undertake 
the full editorship on a regular salary, 
and who continued to guide the des- 
tinies of the Edinburgh for six and 
twenty years, when it had become an 
acknowledged power in the land. It 
has been said of him that “there can 
be no doubt that he was one of the 
best editors who ever managed a re- 
view, and under his rule it became in- 
disputably the leading organ of public 
opinion and the most dreaded of criti- 


cal censors.” During his connection 
with it, Jeffrey contributed about two 
hundred articles. 

srougham, who had three articles 
in the first number, contributed no 
fewer than eighty articles to the first 
twenty numbers, ‘and would apparent- 
ly have done more if the editor had 
allowed him. It is said that he was 
“eager to write everything himself; 
he was so jealous of new contributors 
that the editor, Jeffrey, took care not 
to let him know of any addition to the 
staff... Francis Horner had four ar- 
ticles in the first number. 

This brief paper is only meant to 
indicate something of the beginnings 
of the great Review, which are com- 
prised within the reign of Jeffrey, but 
it should be added that his successor, 
Macvey Napier, joined the staff in 
1805, took over the editorial control 
in 1829, and kept it with distinction 
until his death in 1847. Under his 
rule a large number of the most bril- 
liant writers of the early Victorian pe- 
riod contributed to the Review, in- 
cluding Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart 
Mill, William Makepeace Thackery, 
Bulwer Lytton, G. H. Lewes, ete. 
Macaluay, whose contributions have 
become more famous, perhaps, than 
those of any other of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, had joined in 1825, at a 
time when Jeffrey was getting “fever- 
ish” with anxiety as to the finding of 
new writers able to sustain the work. 
Macaulay’s essays were contributed 
to the Review, it may be added, dur- 
ing a period of twenty vears. 


SS SS” 


SCIENCE 


Proud science throws her 


sea, 
And glories in 
bright; 


3ut ah, before 


her little 


searchlight on the 


foreground 


life’s dark infinity 


’Tis but a fire-fly’s flash upon the night! 


—Washington Van Dusen. 
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“Fighting Joe’’ Wheeler is responsi- 
ble for a most characteristic bit in 
Miss Rives’s new novel, “Hearts 
Courageous,” which is one of the 
popular sellers of this season. 

The auburn-haired Southern girl 
and the grizzled little veteran, who has 
been a long and close friend of hers, 
sat dining together at the Waldorf one 
evening a few months ago. The gen- 
eral was telling stories of the humor- 
ous side of the Cuban campaign. 

“One of my colored hostlers,” he 
said, “unwittingly got under fire on the 
day on the San Juan fight, and I asked 
him how he liked it. ‘”Taint de can- 
nons an’ sech what flustercates me,’ he 
said; ‘ets dem dar zipscreechy critters 
dey calls Mousers, what goes eroun’ 
hollerin’ ‘“Whar-iz-iz-you’? Whar-iz- 
iz-yo’?”” Dey needn’ be lookin’ fer dis 
yere chicken!’ ” ; 

Miss Rives clapped her hands. “Oh,” 
she cried, ‘““May I use that? I’ve got 
a negro body-servant in my new book 
that it will fit exactly.” 

And this is how “John-the-Baptist,” 
the quaintly humorous character of 
“Hearts Courageous,” was given one 
of his most quoted sayings. 


It is said that while Mark Twain 
was connected with a publishing house, 
he one day went into a New York 
store and bespoke the price of a cer- 
tain volume. Upon being told, he 
asked for the 50 per cent. discount to 
which he was entitled as a publisher. 
The clerk assented. “Since I am an 
author,” proceeded Mr. Clemens, “it 
would seem that I am also entitled to 
a second 50 per cent. discount.” Again 
the clerk bowed. “And as a personal 
friend of the author,” the modest hu- 
morist continued, “I suppose you will 














allow me the usual 25 per cent. dis- 
count.” Once more the salesman nod- 
ded. “Well,” said Mark Twain, ‘un- 
der these conditions I may as well take 
the book. What is the price?” The 
clerk began to figure industriously. 
“As near as I can calculate,” he re- 
plied respectfully, “we owe you the 
book and about 35% cents. Call 
again. 


Rudyard Kipling, according to the 
New York Sun, recently told an Amer- 
ican friend that he hadn’t in years en- 
joyed anything so much as he had en- 
joyed making the illustrations for his 
“Just So Stories.” 

“The public is so used to taking you 
seriously that it doesn’t understand 
when you turn aside to children’s 
stories,” 

“Turn aside!” echoed Kipling. 
“Why, man, I'd be tickled to death if 
I could write well enough to really in- 
terest little children. ‘That would be a 
big thing—a wonderfully big thing.” 


Last winter, while Will N. Harben 
was writing “Abner Daniel,” he often 
met Frank R. Stockton at the Authors’ 
Club. One afternoon Harben told Mr. 
Stockton of his new book, and added 
that he had been trying to get up his 
courage to ask to be allowed to send 
it to him when it was published. Stock- 
ton assured Mr. Harben that he would 
be glad to see it, but just then another 
novelist sauntered across the room and 
said: 

“Frank, D: has just sent me a 
copy of his last book and wants me to 
review it. I supose you are often 
bored with similar requests ?” 
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It was an awkward moment for 
Stockton and Harben, but the former 
was equal to the emergency. 

“Well,” he said, carelessly, “it is 
rather hard to write reviews of books 
for friends when one is busy writing 
novels, but I do certainly like to read 
books written by men I know.” 

The conversation took a turn, and 
Harben walked away. He thought the 
matter had passed out of the mind of 
the genial humorist, but a few minutes 
later Stockton came to him and said: 

“T don’t want you to forget to send 
me that book. I am greatly interested 
in it.” But Mr. Stockton never lived 
to receive the promised “first copy.” 
He died while Mr. Harben was read- 
ing the proofs of the novel. 


The Doylestown Daily Republican 
on July 25 gave the following as some 
amusing and peculiar blunders made 


by noted writers: 


The moon proves a terrible pitfall to 
most writers. Wilkie Collins once per- 
formed the marvelous feat of making it 
rise in the west. Rider Haggard, in “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” relies for the effective 
rendering of one of his most thrilling scenes 
upon an eclipse of the new moon. 

Coleridge placed a star between the horns 
of the crescent moon, forgetting that to be 
visible in such a position the star would 
have to be between the earth and the moon 
or, say, 230.000 miles away only. 

Next to the moon perhaps the sun is 
responsible for more glaring errors than 
any single concrete cause. At the begin- 
ning of a certain famous novel, the title of 
which a few years back was in everybody’s 
mouth, an invalid character’s room was said 
to have been lighted by one window looking 
directly toward the east. Yet at the end of 
the book, when the invalid dies, the author, 
wishing to make him depart this life in a 
flood of glory, suffuses this eastern win- 
dowed room with “the red glare of the set- 
ting sun.” 

Kingsley, too, made one of his heroes row 
out into the eastern ocean after the setting 
sun. But even this glaring absurdity has 
been capped. In a novel published by a 
well-known firm there occurs the follow- 
ing passage, the scene being laid on board 
a big sailing ship: “‘How’s the wind?’ 
asked the skipper. ‘East-northeast,’ replied 


News 


the mate, glancing at the masthead pennant, 
which was streaming blithely in the direc- 
tion indicated.” So that in the world, ac- 
cording to novelists, we should not only 
find the sun setting in the east. but pen- 
nants would “stream” against the direction 
of the prevailing wind. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle’s history of the 
South African War has been trans- 
lated into a dozen languages. For each 
language the author has written a 
special preface. It is said that the pre- 
iace to the Norwegian version, owing 
to lack of time, was heliographed from 
Christiana to the printing house, about 
twenty miles away. 


It is interesting to note the lack of 
appreciation displayed by Mr. Cutliffe 
Hyne for Dickens. He says: 


“I cannot manage to read any of Dick- 
ens’s novels that have come my way, and as 
for their success, I can only regard it with 
polite wonder.” 


From the New York Mail and Ex- 
press we clip the following bit of in- 
teresting information: 


Jules Verne, the veteran French story 
teller, won a part of his fame by his shrewd 
anticipations of future discoveries, particu- 
larly in the realm of science. But his 
prophecy that no more novels will be writ- 
ten after two or three generations is re- 
ceived by English makers and readers of 
books with pronounced skepticism. He has 
told an interviewer that the novel is alto- 
gether to be supplanted by the newspapers. 
Already he sees signs of the approaching 
eclipse. “Their merit and their interest,” 
he says of modern books of fiction, “are 
fast declining.” But he says nothing about 
their number. He goes on: 

“As historic records, the world will file 
its newspapers. Newspaper writers have 
learned to color everyday events so well 
that to read them will give posterity a truer 
picture than the historic or descriptive novel 
could do; and as for the novel psychological, 
that will soon cease to be, and will die of 
inanition in your own lifetime.” 











This decline Guy de Maupassant, “the 
greatest psychologist the world has ever 
known,” foresaw, and so he wrote his 
stories in the smallest possible compass. 
“Each one of Maupassant’s soul studies,” 
avers Mr. Verne, “is a concentrated lozenge 
of psychology.” But “the Maupassants who 
will delight the world in years to come will 
do so in the newspapers of the day, and 
not in volumes, and they will, as you news- 
paper men express it, crystallize the psychol- 
ogy of the world in which they live by 
‘writing up’ the day-to-day events.” 


K aK ox 


Some one asks if the art of writing 
fiction can be taught. We hear that 
Mr. William Le Queux, in an article 
on “How to Become a Novelist,” 
which appeared in the June Young 
Man, thinks that novelists can be made. 
The Western Daily Mercury says very 
pertinently that Mr. Le Queux, being 
a novelist himself, ought surely to 
know whether he was “made” or was 
“born to be so.” 


Academy and Literature tells us 


That the most severe criticisms of Amer- 
ican literature and journalism are now com- 
ing from America itself. Englishmen have 
long made up their minds about American 
newspapers, and caustic descriptions of their 
methods have been written in this country 
time and again. It is. however. an Ameri- 
can writer, Mr. Brook Fisher, who in the 
Atlantic Monthly coins words of deprecia- 
tion and even contempt for the matter which 
American editors supply to their readers. 

‘ One of these words is editorialene: 

“Of course there will be the usual quan- 
tum of matter that looks like editorials, but 
on examination it is found to be what might 
well be patented under the name of editor- 
ialene. Editorialene shrewdly selects men 
of straw to trample upon. It enunciates 
axiomatic platitudes with a ponderous affec- 
tation of wisdom. It ‘socks it to the sat- 
raps’ of a safe distance in the past and a 
safe geographical remoteness. It also twit- 
ters sprightly commonplaces about minor 
moralities. But you will seek it in vain for 
direct, courageous, helpful dealing with the 
burning questions, the political and social 
and local issues really engrossing the best 
minds of the community.” 

Mr. Fisher shows how the editors of to- 
day have degenerated from a better stock of 
which the maligned Horace Greeley was an 
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example. In the course of his argument he 
says: 

“In this development of ‘modern journal- 
ism’ a great change was accomplished before 
anybody realized it, or at all events reck- 
oned upon the gravity of the necessary con- 
sequences. ‘The initiative had been trans- 
ferred from editor to publisher; the editor 
no longer hired the publisher—the publisher 
hired the editor. The projectors of this new 
sort of newspaper substituted means for 
end; put the cart before the horse. They 
eschewed politics and all taking sides on 
serious questions, and set themselves to be- 
ing merely ‘newsy,’ ‘gossipy,’ and enter- 
taining. Their tactics were all directed 
frankly and openly to one objective point— 
the large circulation that brings advertising 
into the counting-room. In their editorial 
proclamations in especially prominent type 
they asserted nothing so frequently or so 
emphatically as the growth of their circula- 
tion and advertising business. In these 
papers the public press abdicated its public 
character and functions, and practically be- 
came a mechanical industry and commercial 
enterprise. Now industrial and commercial 
enterprise is nothing base. But journalism 
had hitherto pretended to be a profession; 
not business prestige, not commercial suc- 
cess, but intellectual abilities and moral 
qualities, gave it its force and vitality.” 

Mr. Fisher also says that the failure of 
the American metropolitan journals to pub- 
lish the congressional debates, and the dis- 
proportionate attention given to trivial sen- 
sations, lead to the conclusion that “com- 
pared with the great London daily papers, 
the chief New York dailies are essentially 
local sheets.” 


* * * 


American humor seems too much for 
the Englishmen. They have never yet 
been able to agree as to what Mr. 
Stockton was driving at in his last 
novel and they have not the slightest 
clue as to Mark Twain’s intentions in 
writing “A Double-Barrelled Detec- 
tive Story.” One review of this book 
is headed “A Terrible Story” and an- 
other bears the title, ““Mark Twain’s 
Little Joke.” The first calls the work 
“a grim and uncanny story” with “a 
haunting quality about it,” while the 
second says: “This genial piece of 
fooling is a broad burlesque of detec- 
tive fiction and its eternal popularity.” 
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BACK fo the PAST with OLD MASTERS 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


LL.D. 


ve =Q 
1709—1784 


Biography. 

Samuel Johnson is one of the most 
unique as well as one of the most in- 
teresting figures in the history of Eng- 
lish letters. He was born at Lichfield, 
September 18, 1709, and was the son 
of a rather impoverished bookseller. 
After a preparatory course of instruc- 
tion in Mr. Hunter’s Academy at Lich- 
field and at Mr. W estworth’s School 
at Stonebridge, he entered Pembrooke 
College, Oxford, where he remained 
for three years. In 1732 he became 


usher to a school in Market, Bosworth, 
but finding this distasteful, he removed 
to Birmingham, where he found par- 


Works. 


Samuel Johnson was a poet, an es- 
sayist, a lexicographer and a critic. 
His first work was a translation from 
the French of “Father Lobo’s Voyage 
Into Abyssinia.” The first work which 
attracted attention to the writer was a 
poem, “London,” of which Professor 
Wilson says: “It is a noble poem,” 
and Scott is quoted as saying that he 
experienced more pleasure in reading 
Johnson’s “London” than any other 
poetical composition that he could 
mention. 

In 1744 the young author’s reputa- 
tion was greatly increased by his “Life 
of Richard Savage,” and this was fol- 
lowed by the plan of a dictionary of 
the English language in 1746; in 1749 
appeared the tragedy of “Irene,” 
which, however, was a failure, and 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
which in style Lord Byron labels sub- 
lime. In 1750 was issued the ‘“Ram- 
bler ;” the Dictionary arrived in 1755; 
the “Idler” dates from 1758 to 1760; 
“Rasselas” was published in 1759; the 
“Alarm” 1770; “A Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland” in 1774; 
“Taxation no Tyranny” 775, and 
“Lives of the English Poets” 


in 177 >> 
in 1779- 
1781. 


tial employment as contributor to a 
newspaper published by Mr. Warren, 
a bookseller. In 1736 he married 
Mrs. Porter, and the newly-wedded 
pair attempted to open up a school, 
which attempt failed signally, where- 
upon Johnson started for London and 
begun authorship as a profession. We 
cannot begin to go into the details of 
that profession, with its hardships, its 
trials, its triumphs. It was a career 
long and remarkable; it ended on De- 
cember 13, 1784, when the great doc- 
tor was called to his rest. 


This is not a detailed list; such a 
one can be found in the back of Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson.” 

Opinions of Dr. Johnson. 

Of all the men distinguished in this 
or any other age, Dr. Johnson has left 
upon posterity “the strongest and most 
vivid impression, so far as person, 
manners, disposition and conversation 
are concerned.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Old Sam—a jewel rough set, yet 
shining like a star; and though Sand 
blind by nature, and bigoted by educa- 
tion, one of the truly great men of 
England.—John Wilson. 

A strong and noble man! So much 
left undeveloped in him to the last; 
in a kindlier element what might he 
not have been—Poet, Priest, Sover- 
eign Ruler! * * * Johnson was 
a Prophet to his people. * * * 

Had Johnson left nothing but his 
Dictionary, one might have traced 
there a great intellect, a genuine man. 
—Carlyle. 

King Samuel has had no successor. 
Nobody since his day, and that of his 
contemporary, Voltaire, has sat on a 
throne of literature either in England 
or in France.—G. L. Craik. 
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Epitor Book News:— 

In your June issue the letter from H. 
G. expresses so very well what I felt 
on reading “Sir Richard Calmady,” a 
work which portrays, to my mind, a 
superb development of character. We 
are indeed proud of our hero, when, 
after a struggle so strenuous, he 
reaches really celestial heights in his 
perception of the true meaning of life 
—and those inspiring passages should 
be read with careful thought. 

Truly the study of character—in fic- 
tion and out of it—is most fascinating 
and instructive. 

Eugene Frothingham’s “The Turn 
of the Road” has an appropriate title, 
representing as it does a heroine whose 
transition from an ambitious striver 
after after fame and success, to that 
type of femininity which all the world 
loves best, only brings out more 
strongly those qualities of devotion 
and loyalty inherent in every true 
woman’s nature. The book teaches a 
beautiful lesson. E. A. R. 

Quincy, IIl., July 19, 1902. 





Epitor Book News:— 

Of the recent novels published ‘Bel- 
shazzar” and “Jezebel” were, to me, 
most interesting. So few  con- 
temporary authors think biblical char- 
acters worthy of portrayal that when 
the above-named books appeared the 
change was quite agreeable. Civil 
War stories have ceased to interest 
readers, but in spite of adverse criti- 
cism, of which young authors do not 
seem to heed, such novels continue to 
be thrust on the long-suffering read- 
ing public. 

Let us hope that in the future more 
such authors will appear as William 
Stearns Davis and Lafayette McLaws. 

Very truly, 
S. F. A. 

Chicago, August 4, 1902. 
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BOOK NEWS 





H. L. M.:— 

Some months ago you solicited opin- 
ions on the comparative merit of recent 
works of fiction, in connection with 
their places on the lists of best sellers. 
For my part, I have found few novels 
of late publication that deserve, in my 
estimation, the popularity accorded 
them. To wit, “Hearts Courageous” 
has made a stir in the literary world, 
and yet it is but crude work at best, 
lacking in originality or individuality, 
and being distinctively inferior in style. 
On the other hand, we have heard but 
little of “Belshazzar,” and yet this last 
was a work stamped with great talent. 
Advertising is corrupting public taste, 
and until the critics rise up and declare 
a new code of standard I fear many 
young authors will together succeed 
in killing fiction as an art. 

Very truly, 
J. B.K. 

New York, August I, 1902. 


Epitor Book News:— 

I have read two books recently that 
appeal to me as literature of America 
for Americans. These books are 
“Hearts Courageous” and “The 
Crisis.” The first gives a splendid 
picture of the birth of our nation. The 
second portrays the period of storm 
and stress that threatened its conti- 
nuity. It seems to me that both of 
these books should live longer than 
most popular novels. Of the two, in 
spite of the success of the Civil War 
story, Miss Rives’s “Hearts Cour- 
ageous” should sell more widely. My 
reason is that the interest of “Hearts 
Courageous” is rooted in no sectional- 
ism. We are all Americans, North 
and South, and July 4th is a greater 
anniversary than any commemorative 
day of the Civil War. 

I am, very truly, 

Henry Eastwick Warden. 

Trenton, N. J., July 17, 1902. 
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NEWEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


An important school book recently 
published is the “Complete Geogra- 
phy,” by Professors Tarr and McMur- 
ray, which is the second volume of the 
two-book series by these authors. 

The appearance of the English 
grammar, by Superintendent O. I. 
Woodley and Professor George R. 
Carpenter, completes the series of text- 
books known as “Foundation Lessons 
in English.” 

Another grammar just published is 
“Applied English Grammar,” by Dr. 
E. H. Lewis, of Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, author of the First and Second 
Manuals of Composition and Lewis’s 
“First Book in Writing English.” Dr. 
Lewis has set himself to the task of 
making a grammar which will have 
the inaximum of practice and the min- 
imum of theory. He has recognized 
the necessity for drill in the proper use 
of colloquialisms, and on the whole his 
book that has been made with the main 
idea of banishing vulgar errors by con- 
stant practice and example. 

“Civil Government,” by Edward 
Schwinn, M. A., and W. Wesley Stev- 
enson, M. A., is an adequate work, up- 
to-date, and concise, describing the va- 
rious forms of government, local, state 
and national, and discussing the gov- 
ernment of the United States from an 
historic standpoint. 

“Differential and Integral Calculus,” 
by W. H. Echols, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is announced for 
early publication. This text is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the under- 
graduate work in American universi- 
ties. The treatment is elementary and 
clear; subject developed continuously, 
and is based on the Law of the Mean 
Value. The text is divided into two 
books. Book I treats Differentiation 
and Integration of Functions of One 
Variable, with extensive applications 
to Geometry. Book II treats Func- 
tions of Two and Three Variables. 


Examples, geometrical _ illustrations 
and figures abound throughout the 
text. 

“Ethics,” by John Dewey and James 
H. Tuits, will be issued at an early 
date. In Part I, the historical intro- 
duction, consideration of the primitive 
period leads naturally to the Greek and 
Hebrew transitions from institutional 
to personal morality. By beginning 
with concrete facts, stated from the 
historical side, and by utilizing also the 
results of social psychology, a definite 
image is formed of the actual material 
to be analyzed in theoretical terms. In 
Part II, the theoretical division, ethical 
theories are considered not as detached 
speculations, but as expressing some 
phase of moral experience. Part III 
applies the results reached to the con- 
sideration of the ethical factors now 
operating in the experience of the indi- 
vidual ; it interprets the moral experi- 
ence of the individual and the impor- 
tant social and political institutions 
in terms of coherent principles. 
Throughout, the social and dynamic 
character of the moral consciousness 
is made prominent, and the reciprocal 
relation of the individual and society 
appears as the constant moral problem. 

“The History of Education,” by E. 
L. Kemp, A. M., is an intelligent and 
concise presentation of educational ad- 
vance, conservative, thoughtful and 
fair in its treatment of the various 
dominant educational influences of the 
race. 

“Hertwig’s Text-Book of Zoology,” 
translated from the fifth German edi- 
tion, by J. S. Kingsley, professor in 
Tufts College, is in press, and will be 
issued immediately. The translation 
has been made with American condi- 
tions in mind, the text being edited and 
in some instances altered to conform 
to the usage of our schools, while 
many illustrations of American forms 
have been added. 
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Professor L. Du Pont Syle, of the 
University of California, has prepared 
an attractive edition of “The Lady of 
the Lake.” The text is authentic, con- 
taining Scott’s latest revisions. The 
book is illustrated with twelve pictures, 
bringing the scenery of Scotland vivid- 
ly before the reader, and is provided 
with the most adequate map that has 
ever been prepared for the use of read- 
ers of Scott’s popular poem. 

AA book to be published immediately 
is “School Wood,” by William J. 
Long, and contains chapters on the 
Panther, the Fishhawk, the Fawn and 
other wood folk not included in the au- 
thor’s earlier books. The twelve full- 
page pictures and three hundred mar- 
ginal sketches are by Charles Cope- 
land. 

“The Elements of English Compo- 
sition,’ by J. H. Gardiner, George Ly- 
man Kittridge and Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, is in preparation. Although it 
belongs to The Mother Tongue Series, 


it may be used independently in any 


high school or academy. It is careful- 
lv adapted to the actual needs of stu- 
dents in the first two vears of the high 
school. 

“A History for Graded and District 
Schools,” by Ellwood Wadsworth 
Kemp, seeks to present a systematic 
course of history for children from the 
first grade through the eighth. It is 
intended both as a guide to teachers in 
primary work in history and as a text- 
book to be put in the pupils’ hands as 
soon as they are able to read. The 
material presented is based upon the 
idea that children may be taught sys- 
tematically something of the great 
facts of ancient and medizval history 
and finally the great fact that Ameri- 
can history is an outgrowth of the past, 
and that all history is the united move- 
ment of mankind toward freer institu- 
tions. The book is written in simple 
style, and the aim has been to organize 
the work so that the pupil would come 
more and more to feel the nature of 
the subject as he advanced from grade 
to grade in its study. 

“Specimens of Public Exposition 
and Argumentation,” by George P. 


Baker, contains specimens varying 
from mediocre—for correction by stu- 
dents—to masterpieces.. As far as 
possible the selections suggest differ- 
ences in presentation at different 
periods in the history of argumenta- 
tion. The introduction contains some 
general suggestions on oral and writ- 
ten argumentation and on the use of 
this book. 

No more important book is prom- 
ised than the “Ancient History,” by 
Dr. George W. Botsford, lecturer at 
Columbia University and author of 
widely-used histories of Greece and 
Rome. It will apear this month. As 
it is intended for those who have never 
studied history before, the story is told 
simply, all unfamiliar terms are ex- 
plained, and proper names are syllabi- 
fied and accented on their first occur- 
rence. Although especial prominence 
is given to the narrative, the effects of 
geographical conditions and the casual 
relation of events are explained in an 
elementary way. 

Seignobos’s “Feudal Régime,” trans- 


‘lated by Earl W. Dow, is now done 


into English in the hope that it may 
be useful as a short description of the 
social organization prevailing in Eu- 
rope, especially from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. 

“Standard English Prose,” from 
Bacon to Stevenson, selected and ed- 
ited by Henry S. Pancoast, contains 
about one hundred selections (most 
of them complete in themselves) from 
Bacon, Walton, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Fuller, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Cow- 
ley, Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, 
Landor, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Newman, Froude, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, Pater 
and Stevenson. 

The following books will also be 
published immediately: “A Labora- 
tory ‘Guide to Zoology,” by Clarence 
Moores Weed and Ralph M. Cross- 
man: “An Introduction to the Study 
of Plant Life,” by Professor W. C. 
Stevens, of the University of Kansas; 
“A Brief Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
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sis,’ by John B. Gravin; and a “De- 
scriptive Chemistry,’ by Lyman C. 
Newell. 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, professor of 
the theory and practice of education in 
the University of California, has writ- 
ten an account of the development of 
Secondary Education in the United 
States, which is to be published at an 
early date. The title is: “The Making 
of Our Middle Schools,” and the book 
presents a comprehensive account of the 
development of secondary education in 
the United States, from the earliest be- 
ginnings to the present time. It touches 
on a wide range of topics: The Euro- 
pean prototypes of American schools, 
the rise of school systems under civil 
control, important single foundations, 
the history of studies, great teachers 
and their methods of instruction, the 
later church schools, the new high 
schools of New York city, current 
problems, and many others. 

To be published immediately is a 
text-book of English History from the 
earliest times to about 1832, which is 
noteworthy from the fact that special 
attention is given to constitutional de- 
velopments. The author is Mrs. Lucy 
Dale, of Somerville College, Oxford, 
and the London Spectator has already 
noticed it as “an extremely careful and 
well written history.” “Principles of 
English Constitutional History,” while 
presupposing a certain knowledge of 
what are commonly called the facts of 
English history, deals rather, as its 
title indicates, with the principles by 
the light of which alone the facts can 
really become intelligible. The addi- 


mo. A. &. A 


The first article which appears in 
Scribner's is by Walter A. Wyckoff, 
entitled “Among London Wage-earn- 
ers,” and tells of the conditions of the 
laboring classes of London, more es- 
pecially with those of the East End. 
“Vive L’ Empereur”’ is written by Mrs. 
M. W. S. Andrews, and is an imagina- 
tive narrative spun from the fabric of 


tion of the word “Constitutional” may 
stand for an expression of the now 
widely-accepted opinion that up to the 
later years of the XIX century at least, 
this particular aspect of England’s pro- 
gress has been the most interesting and 
the most significant. 

“Interpretive Reading,’ by Cora 
Marsland, is designed as a text-book 
on reading and speaking for Normal 
Schools, colleges and secondary 
schools. It is a practical book in an 
important though much-neglected field. 
About one-tenth of the book is devoted 
to theory, and the remainder to prac- 
tice—consisting of (a) literary selec- 
tions to be studied and either read or 
spoken, and (b) exercises in breathing, 
articulating, gesturing. The author 
tritely says in her preface that “no lit- 
erature has been truly studied or its 
beauty felt until it has been studied for 
interpretive or creative reading. * * * 
The mind finds its expression through 
voice and body; hence those agents of 
expression should be trained to act in 
harmony with the mind. All study of 
reading, when the realm of literature 
is entered, should lead to an intellectual 
and spiritual understanding of the se- 
lection studied. Like all art, reading 
should be sincere and natural.” 

Rhetoric and this method of study 
for interpretation are so correlated that 
the illustrative material here used will 
doubtless be of service to teachers of 
English as well as to teachers of read- 
ing. For those out of school as well as 
those in school Miss Marsland’s book 
should be helpful and interesting. 


i Ta Sa Tee 


French history; Richard Harding 
Davis’s exciting story “Captain Mack- 
lin” draws to a close in this number, 
and the second installment of J. XM. 
Barrie’s serial, “The Little White 
sird,” also appears. 


In the September Century are rare 
and curious pictures and narratives 
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chief among the former being a wood- 
cut of Velasquez, by Cole. “Our Equa- 
torial Islands” is an illustrated account 
of some queer and almost forgotten 
Pacific islands owned by the United 
States ; “Mark Twain’s Boyhood” con- 
tains anecdotes, with pictures of the 
humorist’s home in Hannibal, Mo., 
while the piquant “Confessions of a 
Wife” is a continuation of this much- 
discussed story of marriage told from 
a woman’s point of view. 

Everybody's Magasine contains a va- 
riety of interesting articles. “The 
Woman That Toils,” by Marie Van 
Vorst, is the experience of two well- 
known society and literary women, 
who determine to find out for them- 
selves how their less fortunate sisters 
lived. In “Life in the Mining Re- 
gions” Frank Norris deals with the 
curious facts and contrasts of the coal 
strike; Charlotte Teller has an inter- 
esting paper on “Man’s Solution of 
Domestic Problems;’’ and the fiction 
presents a variety of interesting stories 
by well-known writers. 


Outing for September opens with an 
article on “The Old Stage Coach.” 
“The Best of Bass,” by Edwyn San- 
dys, is one of that author’s most inter- 
esting papers; Captain A. J. Kenealy 
writes on “Deep Sea Fishing,” giving 
a true account of some of the battles 
an old sailor has had with the fishes of 
the southern ocean, while closely in 
touch with the summer outdoor life 
are “With the Cruise,” by Hamblen 
Sears ; and “The Canoeing of To-day,” 
by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 


Munsey's opens with an interesting 
illustrated article on “Relics of Dick- 
ens’ London,” by Charles W. Dickens: 
Carl Hackett describes ‘““How the Sol- 
dier Goes to War ;” Eustace Clavering 
writes about ‘“The Potency of the Par- 
tridge,” while other papers are by 
Frank’S. Arnett, John R. Spears and 
Stanley Todd. The short stories and 
storiettes are as usual full of interest. 

Ellen Olney Kirk’s new novel is pub- 
lished entire in the September number 


of Lippincott’s. The story is Ameri- 
can, with a heroine “exquisite beyond 
all women!” Josiah Flynt contributes 
“The ‘Won’t Go Home’,” which is a 
good tale of a steam calliope and a 
party of speculators in the far Orient. 
“The Hidden Man,” by Karl Edwin 
Harriman, is a story of a Western 
tramp, treated with vigor. The ex- 
treme pathos of Jennette Lee’s story 
is offset by a happy ending. A Mor- 
mon story by Lily Munsell is called 
“The Undoing of Apostle Jones.” Al- 
bert Payson Terhune writes a tale 
about honor on a newspaper. This is 
entitled ““A Park Row Galahad,” and 
is an instance where a reporter learns 
that he “cannot serve two masters.” 
Eben E. Rexford always gives season- 
able points on the subject of his spec- 
ialty—gardening in all its branches. 
This month he takes Time by the fore- 
lock in writing about “Fall Work in 
the Garden.” He tells just the things 
people want most to know at this sea- 
son, and tells them clearly and untech- 
nically. 


The opening article in McClure’s is 
by William Allen White, the subject 
being “Cuban Reciprocity—a Moral 
Issue.” ‘‘Pelee, the Destroyer” is de- 
scribed and illustrated by August F. 
Jaccaci and George Varian, who, in 
company with George Kennan, were 
the first to establish headquarters and 
live under the shadow of the volcano. 
Marie Van Vorst contributes several 
pages of “Love Poems;”’ Booth Tar- 
kington’s serial continues with increas- 
ing interest, while the short stories are 
by such well known writers as Hamlin 
Garland and Stewart Edward White. 


Seward W. Hopkins contributes the 
complete novel in the Argosy. It is 
entitled “The Man From Martinique,” 
and describes a chase from Maine to 
Martinique, and the part Mount Pelee 
played in the outcome. There is the 
first installment of a serial by C. Lang- 
ton Clarke, and short stories by W. H. 
Osborne, Charles Carey and Jared L. 
Fuller. 
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Among the illustrated papers in the 
Cosmopolitan are ‘The Czar’s Simple 
Life,” by Fritz Morris; “Beauty in 
Advertising Illustration,’ by John 
Brisben Walker; “Children of the 
Stage,” by Elizabeth McCracken; and 
“Problems in Education,’ by Booker 
T. Washington. There are brief de- 
scriptions of John H. Patterson, John 
Warne Gates, C. R. Flint and others 
in the “Captains of Industry” series, 
while short stories and poems complete 
the number. 

“The Real Stringtown on the Pike,” 
by London Knight, is the opening 
paper in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Mrs. Walter Camp tells of 
“Outdoor Sports in Girls’ Colleges ;” 
there are talks by prominent educators 
on the question “Should the Girl Go 
to College?” and other useful papers 
of timely interest. The usual depart- 
ments continue to be as interesting as 
ever. 

A unique feature in Frank Leslie’s 
is the beginning of a series of articles 
under the title “The Autobiography 
of a Thief.” They are said to be the 
stories of an ex-thief who has been 
out of Sing Sing only a few months. 
Mr. Hutchins Hapgood, who has pre- 
pared the memoirs, is said to have met 
the man under peculiar circumstances, 
which promoted confidences. 


“Solomon’s Ship,” reproduced in 
colors from a painting by Edwin A. 
Abbey, forms the frontispiece of Har- 
per’s. T. E. Blakely writes interest- 
ingly of Lord Macaulay’s methods of 
writing, and of the infinite pains which 
he took before giving his history of 
England finally to the world; while 
“The Poetry of Julia Cooley” tells of 
a child poet whom Richard Le Gall- 
ienne has discovered. 


Pearson’s for September has its 
usual number of bright articles and 
entertaining stories. The frontispiece 
—drawn by J. Hambridge—is a scene 
from Jack London’s Arctic romance, 
“In the Forests of the North.” “The 
Pearl Maiden,” by Haggard, continues 
to hold the interest of readers. while 
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in lighter vein of fiction are a child's 
story called ‘“Sallie’s Red Cheek,” an 
amusing Irish sketch by Seumas Mc- 
Manus, and an ingeniously constructed 
tale of Secret Service adventure— 
“The Straw in the Street.” A unique 
industry carried on at a farm in West- 
ern New York is described by Chaun- 
cey McGovern in his story of “A Visit 
to a Balloon Farm.” The existence 
of this farm is probably known to but 
few people, although most of the bal- 
loons used in the United States are 
made there. Mr. Jenks’ criticisms of 
books at present “in the public eye” 
closes the number. 


Among the table of contents in the 
Chautauquan are “Glimpses of School 
Life in Italy,” by Mary Sifton Pepper ; 
“Taking a Degree in a German Uni- 
versity,” by William N. Whitelock; 
and “The Privateers of 1812,” by Ed- 
win L. Sabin. The poetry is repre- 
sented by George Newell Lovejoy, E. 
Carl Litsey and Clinton Scollard. 

The International Studio for Sep- 
tember abounds with creations of the 
painter and engraver, reproduced in a 
manner worthy of the original work- 
manship, and accompanied by the en- 
lightening remarks of experienced 
writers. The well-known Scottish 
painter, E. A. Walton, is the subject 
of a lengthy discourse by James L. 
Caw. Another article of interest to 
art collectors is on the subject of 
“Monotyping,” an art which is much 
in vogue at present, and is likely to 
become very fashionable. It is writ- 
ten and illustrated by Edward Ertz. 
This is followed by a very complete 
discourse on Miss Jessie M. King and 
her work, containing some examples 
of her illustrative talent and of her 
book cover designs. Some notes on 
old long-case (grandfather) clocks 
by F. J. Britten will be enjoyed by 
those interested in this fascinating 
subject. Gabriel Mourey has written 
at some length on the paintings and 
sculpture at this year’s Paris Salons, 
of which the most notable exhibits are 
reproduced in black and white 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


The charm in a Latin verse transla- 
tions of familiar English lines is a 
Florilegium mystery not easily appre- 
oe hended. No modern writes 

1endec oO vrite 
gl Latin verse any more than 
Thackeray a Hindoo can write English 
verse. Very odd is the Oriental at 
home in English’ prose, who adven- 
tures English verse. No five lines of 
Latin verse, though one fe a poor 
scholar, but has the reminder of this. 
Yet the charm remains. Tennyson 
and Wordsworth have had their Latin 
translation. Mr. Thackeray and his 
colleague translators have put us all 
under the debt of hours dear for new 
loves by issuing in two happy vol- 
umes, ‘“Florilegium Latinum,” trans- 
lations of Victorian and pre-Victorian 
poems from Spenser and Shakespeare 
on. Here they are “spiced dainties, 
every one,’ English on one page and 
the Latined version on the other. 
Know you Latin little or much, I 
pledge vou strange pleasures in these 
pages. The neat turn, the unexpected 
phrase, the happy idiom will enrapture 
and you will not rest until page after 
page of these new-flavored sweets are 
tasted. 

a 

New England has given us our clas- 
sic age, short as a warm day in a 
Poems of New England winter whose 
Sixty-five j : : 
Vous span and claim grows plain 
as one reads the brief re- 
lated names in Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn’s preface to his collection 
of the verse of William Ellery Chan- 
ning (1818-1901). This is verse like 
Blake’s—a touchstone of one’s power 
to know poetry independent of verbal 
charm and honied accent. Many lines 


Ellery 
Channing 


are those “berries harsh and crude,” 
the Concord school picked. The New 
England pasture is full of them. But 
poetry it is. Mr. Sanborn, a critic of 
an innumerable allusion and a precise 
knowledge of a period when he was 
young and our great were aging, has 
provided a preface full of record 
well as analysis and made the selection 
with apt hand. 


For we were nursed upon the self-same 
hill; 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade and 
rill. 


There is here added a volume of 
verse which few will read, but those 


few know will outlast as the tuneful 


note is heard beyond the shout of the 
mob. 


The triple religious problem of the 
day is to retain faith, worship and an 
Cross-Bench efficient church organiza- 
Views of Cure tion. Church divisions come 
QYMiewstey from undue emphasis on 
Henson one of these elements. The 
Anglican communion has always had 
some broadminded man who urged the 
rational acceptance of all three, with- 
out insisting on any. Canon H. Hens- 
ley Henson ' today succeeds Dean Stan- 
lev in the plea, though with less grace 
and more’ polemic. His volume of 
essays and addresses of the past ten 
years sums the aspect and argument of 
those who dread division and desire 
union. Verbal inspiration is not for 
him necessary to faith. Episcopal con- 
firmation and ordination are not in- 
dispensable for church membership or 
the priesthood. A common sense hold- 
ing of the rubric is wiser than to find 
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in it the real presence, confession or 
the rites and ceremonies associated 
with Romanism, not because these 
things are wrong, but because they di- 
vide. Canon Henson writes well. His 
spirit is historical. He lacks in fervor, 
as do most moderates. 

Mr. J. H. Taylor is an English pro- 
fessional who has been thrice the 
English “open champion,” 
1894, 1895, 1900, in an hon- 

-- orable list which goes back 
J.H.Taylor to 1860. The photographs 
in this book are snapshots of this 
player full of suggestions of “style,” 
for however execrably a man may 
play he may still admire better things. 
This book is really golf ana. It is not 
systematic ; but before you are through 
these pages there is no aspect which 
has not been observed and on all there 
is shrewd suggestion; but while Mr. 
Taylor has visited this country he has 
none but English courses and English 
play before him, though there is a 
chapter on play in America. 


Taylor on 
Golf 


There is a garden. It is in Tus- 
cany. The anonymous author lives in 
it. But what you get is not 
InaTuscan gardening; butcentral Italy. 
The book gives just the im- 
mediate view of foreign life 
you gain keeping house in a strange 
land and the record is journal fashion. 
Like other volumes of its group, it is 
part of the ease with which people 
now live in lands not their own. Eng- 
lish, these people are. 


Garden 


George Brandes, the most compre- 
hensive literary critic of the past half 
t century, is a critic with a 
Gamans theory. This is dangerous. 
jin A critic should be eyes. The 
Brandes second volume of his “Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 
ature” applies his theory to the early 
romantic writers of Germany—Schle- 
gel, Paul, Tieck, Schleiermacher, 
Wackenroder, Novalis, Arnim and 
Brentano. First, the literature of en- 
quiry (Lessing), second, the litera- 


Romentic 
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ture of creation and progress (Goethe 
and Herder), third, the literature 
of reaction, the Romanticists. This 
is neat. It is not final. The Ameri- 
can sees the third otherwise, as 
creation and progress, third, the liter- 
ature of reaction, the Romanticists. 
This is neat. It is not final. The 
American sees the third otherwise, as 
not reaction, but reorganization. He 
must, as his literature felt deeply the 
German romantic school. The rela- 
tion between Schleiermacher and Em- 
erson is as plain as the ancestral nose 
on a man’s face and like that some- 
what altered in transmission. Brandes 
wrote also in 1873, when new Ger- 
many was but just here. Its growth 
has altered the perspective of the Ro- 
manticists, Yet his formulary ex- 
plains much. He _ explains more. 
These names, so shadowy, so merely 
entries in our unread literary manuals, 
become real in shape life and work on 
the pages of this great critic who di- 
vines better than he defines, but does 
both supremely well. 


It moves 
room is 
painting 


This is a rushing story. 
from the first page. No 
wasted. Clear 
is On many pages—as in a 

-- dream, real and_ unreal. 
M. Williams Very young. Most hope- 
ful. But the main thing about a story 
is that it stories, holds, interests, af- 
fects and leaves one nearer the center 
as does this tale—wildly romantic and 
curiously real—of a wayward child of 
sin, nature and the people in days of 
revolution. 


The Late 
Returning 


In Englishry, the Teuton element 


makes society possible. The Celtic 
The Unspeak- Clement makes -the personal 
ableScot= = =careers which are alone 
T. W.H. possible in society. To the 
Crosland 7 ~ , . 
southern Saxon Teuton, 
who alone has made the social system 
in which the Scotch Celt makes the 
career, this seems an unjust division. 
Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, a young jour- 
nalist, who has written a couple of 
light volumes—* Other People’s 
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Wings” and “Fifty Fables,” has taken 
a volume, “The Unspeakable Scot,” to 
say this at considerable length, much 
bitterness and no humor. Yet the 
book is an admirable record of the 
scorn of the dull organizing races of 
the sharp exploiting races. So the 
Turk hates Armenian, Arab hates 
Berber, the Northwest Province the 
sengalee, the North Chinamen the 
South and all and every one the Jew. 


o mE x 


William E. Gladstone owed much of 
the unusual health he enjoyed to the 
The Care of Patient attention he paid to 
The Teeth Masticating his food. His 

-- teeth and his arteries at 80 
5S. A- Hopkins were those of a well-pre- 
served man of 55 or 60, and his care 
of one kept the other young. Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Hopkins, adopting as his thesis 
the attractive and accurate view that it 
is as easy to train the teeth to be strong 
as the arm, has in “The Care of the 
Teeth” written a most useful little 
manual, which somehow tells what you 
want to know instead of telling what 
you have read in other manuals. Like 
most dental surgeons,—he is a profes- 
sor in the Tufts Dental School,—he 
knows more about the teeth than other 
things. He is unaware that Esqui- 
maux both have sound teeth and wear 
them away because their leather is all 
cured by chewing it. Prepared infant 
foods are condemned wholesale and the 
modification of milk for infant feed- 
ing has insufficient recognition. From 
having the worst, Americans are com- 
ing to have the best civilized teeth. 
Nothing amazes the American abroad 
more than the poor teeth in foreign so- 
ciety. More than elsewhere this book 
will be profitably read and carefully 
followed by readers in this country. 


“The best world for a moral agent 
is one that needs him to make it bet- 
TheWorta ter.” It is by sentences like 
and the C nfeecn ~ 
individual these that Professor Josiah 

Royce feeds the soul. This 


Josiah Ro ce ° ‘ . : 
y one 1S his culmination in 


demonstrating the moral necessity of 
the universe in this second volume of 
his Edinburg Gifford lectures, of which 
the first appeared two years ago. His 
thesis is as it was, or shall one say as 
it were? Experience implies Being. 
Being implies the Absolute. The Ab- 
solute implies Being as necessary. 
Necessary Being implicates the suc- 
cession of acts which imply the Abso- 
lute and the individual experience as 
it seeks these linked acts draws nearer 
to the Absolute whose Necessity is the 
Moral Law. Note the saving comfort 
of capital letters. If instead, one say 
since is is, is must be and being must, 
is ought for each who is:—then one 
straight asks why is is? May not is be 
not is, and if is is not is, why is it 
must? But untimely queries like these 
will rvin any fairy story. Except ye 
be as little children ve shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of the Absolute, for 
its true proof is not logic, but the 
childlike consciousness of the Absolute 
from which we come and to which we 
return. In this passage, as Mr. Royce 


. showed full well in his first volume, 


the view that is is has more for it than 
any view else. This taken, in this vol- 
ume he shows first that since is is for 
one and for all and is known to be is 
only for one as it is seen to be is for all, 
it is the linked or social relation which 
makes each see that his is, is also is for 
all. The “is” all know is therefore a 
serial or linked “is” seen in succes- 
sion in time and the one is known as a 
whole but by the Absolute All. The 
Absolute All of which the All Abso- 
lute is all conscious is that end to 
which the part apart in each tend if 
each is to be part of All and not by 
parting be in sin, which is separa- 
tion from a universe, one because God 
is all in all. The robust logic which 
in the first volume barred all paths but 
this, in‘this leads one on in their path 
through related thinking to absolute 
thought, through time to eternity, 
through the good, men do, to the uni- 
verse which is at the end good, not be- 
cause it is God, but of God. 
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Expert opinion (when the expert is 

under 40) on the treatment of crime 
Recent Object is just at present passing 
Lessons in : 
Penal Science through a radical change 
a” from the experience of La 
Whiteway 01 Berenger (La Loi du 26 
Mars, 1891), under which ail first sen- 
tences under two years are suspended, 
the number of second offences straight- 
way falling from 43 to 6 per cent. If 
Mr. Whiteway had included in his 
lively volume an analysis of the work- 
ing of this law, to a part of whose ef- 
fects he alludes, his book would have 
been useful. As it is, he has brought 
together some magazine articles and 
some chapters given to a destructive 
criticism of the English system of trial, 
sentence and punishment for crime. 
The book is discursive and suggestive, 
but haphazard and not authoritative. 


When Mrs. Everard Cotes was Sara 

Jeannette Duncan she wrote in her 
Those novels of the impression 
Delightful “ : 
Americans .nglish people made on 
Mrs. Everara SMericans. Now that she 
Cotes is married to an English 
correspondent in India she reverses her 
view. ‘Those Delightful Americans” 
brings an English couple to this coun- 
try. They see a New York house, a 
Hudson country house and the Adiron- 
dacks. There is an occasional slip— 
canvas-back duck is not a summer 
bird; but this light whipped cream of 
a social satire has an agreeable flavor 
of men, women and _ international 
amenities. 


The thoroughly good original work 
done by the younger professors in 
Western colleges is one of 
the notes of the day. Pro- 
Henry Austin fessor Aikins holds the 

chair of philosophy in the 


The 
Principles of 
Logic 


Aikios 
Woman's College of Western Reserve 
University. A Canadian, he is thor- 
oughly trained, Yale and Clark, with 
Toronto earlier. He was instructor in 
several institutions before reaching his 
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chair. Logic is a dull thing about 
which to write. Either it is formal, 
and hence mechanical, or in deductive 
and inductive logic most men simply 
prose. Mr. Aikins sees things as they 
are, and logic is this. It is not dex- 
ierity. It is penetration. Mr. Aikins 
has a light touch. He has written a 
text-book as if he were interested—a 
difficult task. Simply read rapidly, the 
book seems to dust neglected corners 
of your mind and leaves them with a 
fresh edge. 


Dr. Goldwin Smith consistently 
represents a day when it was believed 
that all races need only the 
opportunity to become self- 
governing to create the 
order needed in each coun- 
try by all. Americans, in closer con- 
tact with two other races than any 
other civilized land for three centuries, 
know better. Taking Dr. Smith’s as- 
sumption, his protest in “Common- 
wealth or Empire” is a lucid logical 
plea of dignity and historical perspec- 
tive. Taking the facts, he is wrong, 
for the first of all premises is that the 
world must have order. In Plutocracy 
he sees the one over-mastering peril. 
Danger exists; but wealth based on 
joint stock companies plainly offers an 
opportunity for division and distribu- 
tion absent earlier. Right or wrong, 
this polemic pamphlet has style, fer- 
vor and historical sweep. 


Common- 
wealth or 
Empire 


G. Smith 


“Ranson’s Folly,” by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, has instantly sold. Scarcely 


a critic praised it. It is a 
test-book. Where experi- 

— ence is narrow, its telling 
R.H.Davis quality was missed. The 
public is wiser. This little story re- 
turns to the vitality of his earlier works 
and is having their sale. ‘Ranson,” 
the officer who has not been spoiled by 
training, is the sort of thing which 
only wide acquaintance with men en- 
ables man to do. 


Ranson’s 
Folly 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HE VIRGINIAN” reigns 
supreme ! Mr. Wister’s 
“slim, young giant, more 
beautiful than pictures,” has 
evidently commanded his 
way into the hearts of the 
reading public. Beside him, 
the popularity of “Dorothy 
Vernon,” “Mrs. Wiggs” and ‘The 
Lady Paramount” begins to wane. 
“The Hound of the Baskervilles” still 
creates for itself a respectable demand ; 
“The Mississippi Bubble” has not yet 
dissolved into “thin, thin air,” but 
“Hearts Courageous,” though still 
among the best sellers, already begins 
to show the signs of doom! 

Among “Miscellany” Mr. Spencer’s 
“Facts and Comments” stands in a 
prominent place, while the nature- 
books, such as “Upland Game Birds,” 
“Bird Life,’ “How to Know Wild 
Flowers” and “The Kindred of the 


Wild” continue to be .widely appre- 


ciated. 
At Wanamaker’s Philadelphia : 
FICTION. 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister 

“Hearts Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 
Rives. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

‘Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“Ranson's Folly,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Facts and Comments,’ by Herbert 
Spencer. 

“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje Blanchan. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

“An Onlooker’s Note Book,” by the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 

“The Kindred of the Wild,’ by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 

“Work and Days,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 
“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 


“The Virginian,’ by Owen Wister. 

“The Conqueror,’ by Gertrude Atherton. 

“The Mississippi Bubble,” by Emerson 
Hough. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Bird Life,” by Frank Chapman. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. William S. Dana. 

“An Onlooker’s Note Book,” by the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 

“Character Building,’ by Booker  T. 
Washington. 

“*Tween You and I,” by Max O’Rell. 

“Collections and Recollections.” 


At Little, Brown and Company's, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“Ranson’s Folly,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“Lafitte of Louisiana,’ by Mary Dever- 
eux. 

“The Conquerer,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Maid of Bar Harbor,” by Henriette 
G. Rowe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Empire of Business,” by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

“Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect.” 

“Character Building,’ by Booker  T. 
Washington. 

“Facts and Comments,” by Herbert Spen- 
cer. 

“Education and the Larger Life,” by C. 
H. Henderson. 

“Upland Game Birds,” by Edwin Sandys 
and P. S. Van Dyke. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Lady Paramount,” by Henry Har- 
land. 

“The Blazed Trail,’ by Stewart Edward 
White. 
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“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Spenders,” by Leon Wilson. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 


“Character Booker  T. 
Washington. 

“An Onlooker’s Note Book,” by the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 

“Wild Life Near Home,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharpe. 

“Democracy and Social Ethics,” by Jane 
Addams. 

“Ulysses,” by Stephen Phillips. 


Building,” by 


SL 


THE DREAM CHILD 


Alone on the wild and stormy-tossed deep, 
Alone ‘neath the sky’s azure vault, 
The frail little barque of the Dream-Child 
floats 
With its small golden bow and its sail of 
mother-of-pearl. 
there in the prow 
sleeps, 
The fairy-like child with gold hair. 
That up on the mountain-side far to the east 
At night when the elves and the fairies 
feast; 
Hermes, in fair guise bedight, 
Bore down from Olympian height, 
And laid in a cool, shady nook 
By the side of a murmuring brook, 
Where the soft breezes of night the dark 
oak leaves shook 
And the flowers of day their sweet slumbers 
took. 


And the Dream-Child 


Then Orion rose red and scattered the stars, 
Aurora the couch of Phaethon left, 

And trailing behind her the sunbeams 
Swept down through the sky, 

Till she stood where the Dream-Child slept ; 
And a tiny ray from her glittering crown 
With a broader beam from her glistening 

gown, 
Fell on the baby’s small form, 
Enwrapping it in a rich, warm glow 
That caused it to wake and to softly crow. 


And Cythere, the lovely dame, 
Just at that time drawing nigh, 
Lifted the child to her beautiful breast, 
And tenderly clasped there, let it rest 
Until she found Love. “My son,” said she, 
“This child hereafter thy playmate shall 
be.” 


Then together in grassy mead, 
*Mid flowers wild and gay, 

"Neath sunny skies, by rivers blue, 
The Dream-Child and Eros play. 


But one bright day in the early spring, 
Venus and Love went away. 

Far up to Olympus they went, 
The great Jove for Venus had sent. 

So lonely and sad the Dream-Child was, 
And he wandered far through the wood, 


Through the desolate wilds of the forest- 
lands, 
Over mosses of velvet and shores of sand. 


The birds sang above him, 
The breezes blew cool, 
And in the sunshine so joyous and full, 
He chased the golden butterfly, 
He plucked the dainty flower, 
He stroked the coat of the timid fawn 
As it lay in its secret bower. 


Then on the sward beneath an oak 
He rested and struck his lyre, 
Till the fairies came forth from their flowcr 
abodes, 
And the wood-nymphs drew near to ad- 
mire. 
But tiring at last of his music sweet, 
The Dream-Child his journev resumed 
Through patches of corn and o’er fields of 
wheat, 
Across meadows so green where the wild- 
flowers bloomed. 


Then he struck the trail of a rippling stream 
And followed it on and on, 
Till a river broke ’neath the sky’s soft beam, 
And on its green bank there lav 
The tiny vessel of silk and pearl 
That gleamed and flashed in a small blue 
bay. 
In a moment the child was aboard the 
And down the broad stream they sw 
Under the sky of deep, deep blue, 
And past the bright shores where the bent 
willows wept. 
Straight on to the ocean the vessel slipped, 
Straight on to the breakers wild; 
Into the waves the small keel dipped, 
With its cargo of one frail child. 


Lost on the measureless ocean, 

What will be the Dream-Child’s end? 
Involved in that vortex of motion, 

Who or what his slight life will defend? 


Ah, thus ’tis with dreams wheresoever 
They come; for a moment they stay, 
Cruelly vivid, enticing, delightful, 
But destined to soon pass away. 


QO. MacD. 





New Books and New Editions 


NEWS BOOK, 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


James Chalmers. His autobiography 
and letters. By Richard Lovett, M. A., au- 
thor of “James Gilmour of Mongolia,” etc. 
With two photogravure portraits, maps and 
seven other engravings from photographs. 
503 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 2 


William Hazlitt... By A. Birrell. 
English Men of Letters Series. 
See review, page I 


I2mo. 


= & 
B O T A N Y 


Book of Orchids, The. By W. H. White. 
This volume is the eighth in the series of 
handbooks on “Practical Gardening.” It is 
written by an English authority on the sub- 
ject, a frequent contributor to English agri- 
cultural journals, who received his training 
in Veitch’s establishment, and who has 
been for thirteen years orchid grower to Sir 
Trevor Lawrence. In this brief mono- 
graph he first describes the growth of the 
passion for orchids and their leading varie- 
ties; orchid houses, their ventilation and 
care occupy another chapter; orchid genera 
are then taken up in detail, each being 
briefly described with reference to its care 
rather than to its life, history or its habite. 
Illustrated. 118 pp. 1r2mo. 


aH 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Admiral’s Aid, The. A story of life in 
the new navy. By H. H. Clark, author of 


“Joe Bentley.” etc. This is a book for boys, 
and one that boys will undoubtedly enjoy 


NEWS EDIPZZION 


from first page to last. Mr. Clark writes 
in just the style to suit the young mascu- 
line taste, and it safe to say that no boy 
will be disappointed in “The Admiral’s 
Aid.” Illustrated by I. B. Hazleton. 412 
pp. I2mo. 


Princess Fairstar. A story of the days 
of Charles I. By Evelyn Everett Green, 
author of “Brum and Bimba,” etc. Miss 
Green writes some exceedingly pretty and 
graceful child stories. “Princess Fairstar” 
is not below par. It is designed to interest 
the child, and it does so most successfully. 
In point of mechanical make-up the book 
is one well worth possessing in a juvenile 
library. Illustrated by F. H. Michael. 258 
pp. 12mo. 


Rataplan. A rogue elephant and other 
stories. By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S., author 
of “Tales Told at the Zoo,” etc. This book 
contains sixteen chapters, each of which 
tells the story of an animal that did things 
and had remarkable experiences. All the 
stories are told in a way to make a young- 
ster’s eyes open, and to hold the attention 
of older people as well. The book is out 
of the ordinary in its interest, and thorough- 
ly trustworthy in its portrayal of wild life. 
With illustrations by Gustave Verbeck. 328 
pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


That Minister’s Boy; or, Was He As 
Black As They Painted Him? 


Fred. Harwood; or, Turned Out of His 
Home. By W. W. Hooper. With an in- 
troduction by Herbert F. Gunnison. Mr. 
Hooper's minister’s boy figures in a series 
of episodes which prove exactly what the 
book is intended to prove, that boys will 
be boys; that a reputation for recklessness 
and naughtiness is not always deserved; 
that boys. bold, bad boys, are often much 
better at heart than they are painted. Ray 
is not always the leader in all the mischief 
whose origin is loaded upon his shoulders; 
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but, it must be confessed, occasionally he is. 
Mr. Hooper makes out a good case; Ray is 
sound at the core, honest, truthful, coura- 
geous, and ready to bear the blame that 
should go to others. He wins the affection 
and respect of his elders in this volume; 
he will win a sincere liking from the 
younger readers for whom it was written. 

In his second story, “Fred Harwood,” 
Mr. Hooper advises young men not to go 
West, still less to go to the city, but to turn 
to the village in search of fortune. Fred 
Harwood leaves home because he cannot 
agree with his stepfather, finds work on a 
farm, begins to dabble in cattle and pro- 
duce, and, by the time he is sixteen, is able 
to set his stepfather on his feet again, in 
the general store of the Maine village where 
the scene of the story is laid. With frontis- 
piece. 256 pp. 12m0.—JN. Y. Mail and Ex- 


press. 
~ 


D R A M A 


A tragedy. By Ga- 
briele D’Annunzio. Rendered into English 
by Professor G. Mantellini. Illustrations 
from the stage production of Eleanora Duse 
made expressly for this work. 282 pp. 
12mo 


See review, page 7 


Dead City, The. 


= 


EDUCATIONAL 


Grammar of Attic and lonic Greek, A. 
By Frank Cole Babbitt. Ph. D. This gram- 
mar gives the essential facts and principles 
of the Greek language in concise form, with 
only so much discussion as is necessary 
for a clear understanding of the subject. 
The book incorporates the results of the 
most recent philological studies. In se- 
lecting examples to illustrate syntax, pref- 
erence has been given to those authors read 
in the earlier stages of the pupil’s progress. 
The Ionic forms are given in footnotes; 
and the necessary emphasis on important 
letters or syllables is secured by spacing 
and by full-face type. 448 pp. 12mo. 


High School Algebra. By M. A. Bailey, 
A.M. This book covers all the topics in al- 
gebra usually required by colleges for en- 
trance. The path of procedure is always 


from the known to the related unknown; 
the solution of every example is traced to 
its source in one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples; definitions are placed in alphabetical 
order at the end of the book; the pupil is 
never allowed to grope in the dark, but is 
taught to keep constantly in mind _ the 
end, to consider carefully the means, and 
to exercise his judgment. 297 pp. I2mo. 


Plato’s Euthyphro. With introduction 
and notes. By William Arthur Heidel, 
Ph. D. After a very helpful introduction, 
which considers the lives of Plato and 
Socrates, the contents and import of the 
Euthyphro, and its place in the economy 
of Plato’s works, the text is taken up. The 
notes explain all obscure allusions, and on 
grammatical points refer to the leading 
Greek grammars. An appendix gives a 
very full bibliography, as well as critical 
notes on the text. I15 pp. I2mo. 
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S A ¥ S 

Gordian Knot; or, The Problem Which 
Baffles Infidelity, The. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, author of “In Christ Jesus,” ete. 
This book purports to be the outcome of 
honest doubt seeking a true answer to great 
questions, and is addressed to candid in 
quiries after truth. The endeavor is not to 
belittle difficulties on the one hand. mn 
deal in unfair evasions on the other, but to 
ask and answer such questions as these: 
Is there a God? Is the universe the work 
of a personal Creator? Whence came the 
order and perfection of the universe, in- 
stinct in animals, intelligence and con- 
science in man? How can we acocunt for 
the Bible and Jesus Christ, and is there a 
life beyond? 257 pp. 16mo. Appendixed. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Last Essays of Elia, The. With notes 
by Alfred Ainger. “The Last Essays of 
Elia,” prefaced by a portrait of Charles 
Lamb in mezzo-tint by S. Arlant-Edwards, 
after a portrait by F. S. Joseph, of which 
this is Volume III. It is one of an edition 
of Lamb’s works in twelve volumes, and 
it is furnished with Canon Ainger’s notes. 
The second series of “Elia” appeared in 
1833. 271 pp. 8vo. 


Stepping Stones. Essays for everyday 
living. By Orison Swett Marden, author of 
“Winning Out,” etc. With the assistance 
of Abner Bayley. Mr. Marden is known 
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far and wide as a most helpful adviser on 
the conduct of life. His present volume is 
unusually practical and replete with sug- 
gestions that cannot fail to aid in the strug- 
gles of everyday existence. Illustrated. 323 
pp. I2mo. 


Unspeakable Scot, The. 
Crosland. 215 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 21 


By tT. W. &: 


World’s Shrine, A. By Virginia W. 
Johnson, author of “The Lily of the Arno,” 
etc. Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 20 


F O N 


Billy Burgundy’s Opinions. By Billy 
Burgundy, author of “Toothsome Tales 
Told in Slang,” etc. Short slang stories on 
familiar American topics, with the usual 
humor of the funny column in an American 
newspaper. QI pp. 32mo. 


Breachley, Black Sheep. By 
Becke, author of “By Reef and Palm,” etc. 
Mr. Becke’s construction is about as faulty 
as it could possibly be; he introduces his 
characters in a haphazard sort of fashion, 
without regard to their relevancy to the 
plot, and when about three parts through 
the narrative dismisses into obscurity the 
one character upon whom the interest main- 
ly depends; but for all that his story at- 
tracts by reason of its glowing incidents 
and the rapidity with which the action is ad- 
vanced. To give an outline of the plot would 
be impossible in the space at our command. 
It must be sufficient to say that “Breachley. 
Black Sheep,” though he never sufficiently 
lives up to his title, and gains much of his 
blackness through reflection from his asso- 
ciates, leads ahout as adventurous a life as 
it is possible to conceive, and if he event- 
ually settles down in the peaceful haven of 
married life it is certainly more than the 
reader had any cause to expect. Perhaps 
the most attractive character in the story is 
one Harry Brandon, whose violence of dis- 
nosition, redeemed by many good qualities, 
is picturesquely portrayed by the author. 300 
pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


Castle Craneycrow. 
McCutcheon. 12mo. 


See review, page 14 


By George Barr 


Louis, 


Chanticleer. A pastoral romance. By 
Violette Hall. Illustrated by W. Granville 
Smith. 304 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 17 


Chiquita. An American novel. The 
romance of a Ute chief’s daughter. By Mer- 
rill Tileston. Illustrated. 306 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 18 


Girl Who Wrote, A. By 
With frontispiece. 375 pp. 
See review, page 13 


Alan Dale. 
I2mo. 


Heart of Woman, The. The love story 
of Catrina Rutherford. Contained in writ- 
ings of Alexander Adams. Transmitted to 
Harry W. Desmond. With frontispiece. 311 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 17 


Just and the Unjust, The. 
Bagot. 362 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 15 


By Richard 


Lord of the Sea, The. By M. P. Shiel, 
author of “The Yellow Danger,” etc. A re- 
issue in cheaper form of a novel dealing in 
scientific extravaganza, which tells the story 
of a wonderful steel island which destroys 
the navies of the world. With frontispiece. 
474 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Luck o’ Lassendale. By 
Iddesleigh. 351 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 19 


the Earl of 


“Man in the Street” Stories, 
From the New York Times. Containing 
over six hundred humorous after-dinner 
stories about prominent persons. With an 
introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. To 
read this collection of anecdotes is like re- 
turning to the home of one’s childhood. All 
the old friends are there and a few strang- 
ers who have come in in more recent times. 
Most of the old friends wear different 
clothes, of course, but they are the same we 
have known in former years. Some of the 
strangers are distasteful to us because they 
seem as interlopers, but many of them im- 
prove on a closer acquaintance. The old- 
timers are always pleasant to meet occa- 
sionally, and to see them revives the memo- 
ries of other days. The reader of these 
stories will probably arrive at the same con- 
clusion as Mark Twain—or was it Plato— 
that there are only five original jokes; none 


The. 
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of them is in the present collection. With 
frontispiece. 310 pp. 12mo.—Public Opin- 
10Nn, 


Michael Carmichael. By Miles Sandys. 
Graphically illustrated. 317 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 15 


Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, The. 
The Forerunner. By Dimitiri Merejkowski, 
author of “The Death of the Gods.” Ex- 
clusively authorized translation from the 
Russian of “The Resurrection of the Gods.” 
By Herbert Trench. With frontispiece. 463 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 8 


Speckled Bird, A. By Augusta Evans 
Wilson, author of “St. Elmo,” etc. 426 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page II 


Starbucks, The. By Opie Read, author 
of “The Jucklins,” ete. Illustrations in 
color. 322 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page Io 


Story of Lizzie McGuire, The. By Her- 
self. With frontispiece. I2mo. 
See review, page 12 


Stronger Than Love. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 364 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page Ig 


Wages of Sin, The. By Lucas Malet, 
author of “The History of Sir Richard Cal- 
mady,” etc. This novel. by one of the 
daughters of Charles Kingsley, Mrs. Mary 
St. Leger Harrison, “Lucas Malet,’ takes 
up the average English life, with a touch 
of the man_of means, the schoolmaster, 
the woman between the adventuress and 
the flirt, and the various complications 
which come where there is feminine attrac- 
tion, desire, the restraint which various po- 
sitions, like that of the teacher, brings, and 
passion, whose brewing is bitter, and whose 
end such wage as the title of the novel 
suggests. The novel is full of minute detail, 
much comment and commentary on the 
average movement of life, and has bits of 
description and perpetual suggestion of the 
force of sensual desire. New edition. Illus- 


trations by W. E. B. Starkweather. 628 pp. 
I2mo. 


Way of a Man, The. A romance. By 
Morley Roberts, author of “The Colossus,” 
etc. A novel founded on incidents in the 
life of an English girl, who is supposed to 
have been associated with General Fonseca, 
Guttierrez and other noted figures in the 
South American revolt. 311 pp. I2mo. 
Paper.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Woman’s No, A. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, author of “A Man’s Undoing,” 
etc. A very ingenious and entirely harmless 
tale of life and love in rural England. The 
author apparently had no purpose in writing 
it except to get it safely written, and the 
reader will be equally without purpose—or 
profit—in dozing through its pages. Cen- 
tury Series. 204 pp. Paper. 12mo.—Public 
Opinion. 


es 


H S T O R Y 


Delhi 1857. Edited by Gen. Sir Henry 
Wylie Norman and Mrs. Keith Young. With 
a memoir and introduction by Sir Henry 
Wylie Norman. In a most orderly, cleanly 
and elegant example of English bookmak- 
ing, so far as every element of mechanical 
art is concerned, we are here given in the 
letters and diary of Col. Keith Young, Judge 
Advocate General for the Bengal District, a 
contemporary account of the long siege, the 
repeated assaults, and final seizure of Delhi 
during the great Indian mutiny of 1857. The 
story is told with considerable minuteness 
and doubtless with accuracy, but when that 
is said, about all is said that can be both 
truthfully and complimentarily of the vol- 
ume. The reader is informed that “at first 
it was intended to print these papers for 
private circulation only,” but that later it 
was “thought best to publish them 
for many still live who took an active part 
in the brave endeavor to quell the mutiny 
and restore right and order, and many 
others, either connected with India or hav- 
ing friends who were in the country during 
that troubled time. still take a deep interest 
in those years of anxiety and suffering, fol- 
lowed by righteous retribution.” With illus- 
trations and maps. 312 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Family of the Herods; or, The 
Dynasty of Jewish Kings, The. By 
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ence M. Ferguson. An account of the Hero- 
dian family drawn from familiar sources, 
centering about the Scriptural account, and 
told in a simple, direct manner. Without 
presenting any new facts, this book, suited 
for Sunday school libraries—as far as is 
possible with a family whose life is of the 
character of that of the descendants of 
Herod—brings together in brief shape, with 
Scriptural references and uniform use of 
Josephus, an outline of the annals of this 
family during five generations. With frontis- 
piece. 174 pp. -I12mo. 


History of the Roman Empire. By 
Charles Seignbos. Translation edited by 
William Fairley, Ph. D. The original au- 
thor of this school history of the Roman 
Empire from Romulus to Charlemagne be- 
longs to the new school of French histo- 
rians, who combine accurate knowledge with 
Gaellic capacity for graphic presentation. 
Each chapter is succeeded by a list of books 
for parallel reading and a compilation of 
sources. There are illustrations, usually 
drawn from ancient sources, with maps. The 
style is easy and rapid, the arrangement of 
the page is like a school book, with para- 
graphs and side heads. In its general view 
and its statements the work is somewhat 
behind the existing state of knowledge and 
in lesser matters greater accuracy might 
exist. Italy is said to have “a damp cli- 
mate.” The chapter on mythology follows 
the old theory. In general, the work, while 
interesting and fresh in its statements, fol- 
lows a somewhat conventional view. 486 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 


London Afternoons. Chapters on the 
social life, architecture and records of the 
great city and its neighborhood. By W. J. 
Loftie. B. A., author of “A History of Lon- 
don,” etc. With upwards of sixty illustra- 
tions. 288 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 4 


Philadelphia and Notable  Philadel- 
phians. By Moses King. A graphic pic- 
torial presentment of Philadelphia, prefaced 
by an essay on its history by Talcott Wil- 
liams, succeeded by reproductions of figures 
and portraits of nearly all those connected 
with the history of the city during the last 
two centuries, its principal citizens, its his- 
torical sites, and its private residences, with 
an elaborate index of names and places. 
Twenty-one hundred and fifty-two illustra- 
tions, fifteen hundred and sixty portraits, 
five hundred and ninety-two views. Quarto. 
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AND ADDRESSES 


Architecture, Industry and Wealth. Col- 
lected papers. By William Morris. Eleven 
papers and lectures delivered by William 
Morris on subjects in which he was inter- 
ested, presented in his own special fashion, 
printed in simple archaic type—“Golden type 
designed by William Morris for the Kelm- 
scott Press.” 163 pp. 8vo. 


Jesus the Jew and Other Addresses. By 
Harris Weinstock. Hebrew thinkers, such 
as Dr. Felix Adler and late Rabbi I. M. 
Wise, have never lacked an appreciative 
public for their utterances even when these 
have run counter to the fixed beliefs of 
orthodox Jews and sectarian Christians. A 
similar reception has been accorded Mr. 
Harris Weinstock, who recently delivered 
at Stanford University a course of lectures 
upon the relation of the Jews to the Gentile 
world, and, in particular. their attitude 
toward the person and teachings of Jesus. 
Owing to the widespread attention which 
these addresses commanded, both from Jew 
and Gentile, and the continual demand for 
printed copies, their publication in a single 
volume was determined upon, and this book, 
which takes its title from the initial address, 
is the result. As to the nature of its con- 
tents and the kind of readers to whom it 
appeals, we quote the words of President 
Jordan, who writes the _ introduction: 
“What is the modern Jewish. idea of 
Jesus?’ ‘Do the Jews look forward to the 
coming of a Messiah?’ ‘Do they continue 
to look upon themselves as God’s chosen 
people?’ ‘Does the modern Jew approve of 
intermarriage?’ These and similar questions 
have been asked of the author by non-Jews 
who were seeking enlightenment on these 
subjects. These addresses are designed, not 
especially for the theologian, nor for the 
layman; not for the churched, nor the un- 
churched; not for the Christian, nor for the 
Jew; but for all who are earnestly inter- 
ested in these inquiries. An effort has been 
made to be as explicit and simple as pos- 
sible.” 229 pp. I2mo. 


Relations of the Advanced and the 
Backward Races of Mankind, The. By 
James Bryce, D. C. L. This lecture on the 
relations between civilized and uncivilized 
races was printed in full in public journals 
both in this country and in England, widely 
commented upon, and is now presented in 
stiff covers, well printed, so as to make a 
pampblet just short of a book. The Ro- 
manes Jectures, 1902. 47 pp. Paper. &vo. 
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L E T T E R S 


Billy Burgundy’s Letters. Letters and 
slang describing the life of a young man in 
New York told with much vulgarity. Illus- 
trated. 74 pp. 16mo. 


Uncle George’s Letters to the Garcia 
Club. By George H. Allen, author of “A 
Commercial Pilgrim.” Travel letters written 
to . boys’ newspaper published in Clinton, 
mn, ¥. describing a trip to the Philippine 
ae in colloquial language, dotted with 
slang. There are illustrations, and the atti- 
tude is one of good-natured observation. 
Incidentally, there is much graphic informa- 
tion on life in the Philippines. 194 pp. 
12mo. 
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Elementary Principles in Statistical 
Mechanics. Developed with especial ref- 
erence to the rational foundation of Ther- 
modynamics. By J. Willard Bibbs. This is- 
sue is one of the Yale Bi-Centennial Series. 
Its author, the foremost American authority 
on the subject, describes its purpose in the 
following terms: “The usual point of view 
in the study of mechanics is that where the 
attention is mainly directed to the changes 
which take place in the course of time in a 
given system. The principal problem is the 
determination of the condition of the system 
with respect to configuration and velocities 
at any required time, when its condition in 
these respects has been given for some one 
time, and the fundamental equations are 
those which express the changes continually 
taking place in the system. Inquiries of this 
kind are often simplified by taking into con- 
sideration conditions of the system other 
than those which it actually passes or is 
supposed to pass, but our attention is not 
usually carried beyond conditions differing 
infinitesimally from those which are re- 
garded as actual. For some purposes, how- 
ever, it is desirable to take a broader view 
of the subject. We may imagine a great 
number of systems of the same systems of 
the same language, but differing in the con- 
figurations and velocities which they have at 
a given instant and differing not merely in- 
finitesimally, but it may be so as to embrace 
every conceivable combination of the con- 
figuration and velocities. And here we may 
state the problem not to follow a particular 
system through its succession of configura- 


tions, but to determine how the whole num- 
ber of systems will be disputed among the 
various conceivable configurations and ve- 
locities at any required time, when the dis- 
pution has been given for some one time. 
The fundamental equation for this inquiry 
is that which gives the rate of change of the 
number of systems which fall within any in- 
finitesimal limits of configuration and ve- 
locity.” The title of the work is derived 
from Maxwell, and endeavors to apply to 
the movements of molecules and atoms dur- 
ing that form of motion familiarly calied 
heat, the known principle of physics. This 
is done by a series of mathematical equa- 
tions which reduce to an exact notation 
facts which are only obtained approximately 
by experiment. 207 pp. 8vo. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


Brief of Necroscopy, and Its Medico- 
Legal Relation, A. Arranged by Gustav 
Schmitt, M. D. This book, of convenient 
size to be carried in the pocket, is a manual 
of medical information on post-mortem ex- 
aminations, adapted to the requirements of 
coroners and physicians, and ought also to 
be of important assistance to lawyers or 
medical experts engaged in the detection of 
crime. It supplies in brief form, and yet 
with every essential detail, all practical facts 
connected with the study. diagnosis, tech- 
nique and the medico-legal aspect of a post- 
mortem examination. 177 pp. Indexed. 
16mo.—Pittsburg Gazette. 


Care of the Teeth, The. By Samuel A. 
Hopkins, M. D. From the pulling of teeth 
to the arrest of their decay and their preser- 
vation in an impaired form was one step; 
the next, according to Dr. Hopkins, is their 
preservation in perfect form by proper care. 
Of course, there is here, as in everything 
else in human life, the element of original 
equipment to be considered. As there are 
people born with hearts that will do their 
increasing work for ninety years, while 
others are doomed to but half that span of 
life by a weak or imperfect heart, so there 
are those whom nature blesses with strong 
teeth that easily withstand decay, and others 
who will have to seek the dentist’s aid long 
before the prime of life. Dr. Hopkins in- 
forms us that civilization has a bad effect 
upon the teeth, and refers with professional 
enthusiasm to the Eskimos, whose teeth do 
not decay, but are worn to the gums by a 
long lifetime of arduous mastication. Our 
food is too soft, he says: the teeth are not 
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sufficiently exercised, and polished thereby. 
He advocates certain forms of food that re- 
quire mastication—tough meat, for instance, 
or stale bread, and with these constant 
cleansing of the mouth. His book concerns 
each and every one of us, and it treats each 
and every one of us as a reasoning human 
being, in that it tells us not only the how, 
but also the why and wherefore. 150 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Ancestor, The. A quarterly review of 
county and family history, heraldry and 
antiquities. The second quarterly issue of a 
magazine devoted to family and household 
history and English antiquities, records and 
general articles on cognate subjects, as in the 
present number on Norman and Huguenot 
families and “coronation ornaments.” The 
work is well printed and makes a roomy and 
interesting octavo of “library” formal. Num- 
ber 11. July, 1902. 243 pp. 8vo. 


Home Aquarium, and How to Care For 


It, The. By Eugene Smith. The author 
gives the fullest directions as to the con- 
struction of the aquarium. The glass globe 
is too often a torture chamber for the un- 
fortunate fish enclosed. From its spherical 
form it concentrates the sun rays, and there 
are rising temperatures, quite at variance 
with the usual surroundings of fish. How 
many fish to the gallon of water Mr. Eugene 
Smith specifies. About three fish, and not 
too large ones, to the gallon, is about the 
proportion. The varieties of fish and the 
kinds of plants to be put in the aquarium 
are carefully presented. ‘Then, too, the in- 
terior decorations, as of rock work, are ex- 
plained. The author tells about an aquarium 
of his own, the fish in fine condition, as are 
the plants, “the water of which has not been 
entirely drawn off in nine years, and will 
not be, until removal from the premises 
shall necessitate it.” As giving informa- 
tion of a most practical character, the 
“Home Aquarium” will be found of much 
usefulness. Illustrated, 193 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Kings of Queensberry Realm. By W. 
W. Naughton. This book, written by Amer- 
ica’s best-known sporting authority, contains 
an account of every heavy-weight champion- 
ship contest held in America under Queens- 
berry rules. There are also sketches of 
every contestant in each and an account of 
the invasion of Australian boxers. It de- 


fends boxing and compares the old methods 
witu the new. Illustrated. 315 pp. I2mo. 


Tales From Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Alfred Ainger. A library edition of 
a work now accepted as a classic, and on 
the whole the best introduction to Shakes- 
peare for the child, printed in large type on 
a broad and comely page. making a volume 
too large for the reading of the child, but 
exactly suited to its place in the edition of 
Lamb’s work in twelve volumes. Mr. Al- 
fred Ainger’s introduction is used; there is 
a mezzo-tint by S$. Arlent-Edwards of a 
portrait of Mary Lamb bv F. S. Cary. It 
displays that little touch of insanity which 
figures in all her portraiture. Works of 
Charles Lamb. Library edition in 12 vols. 
Vol. IV. 595 pp. 8vo. 
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Story of the Art of Music, The. By 
Frederick J. Crowest, author of “The Great 
Tone Poets.” Library of Useful Stories. 
Illustrated. 183 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 
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P H 7. S I C S 


Elements of Physics. By Fernando 
Sanford. This College Manual of the Ele- 
ments of Physics by a Leland Stanford pro- 
fessor is intended to impart information by 
the laboratory method, general laws being 
deduced from experiment and made the 
basis of deductive principles. Mathematics 
are reduced to a minimum, laboratory ex- 
periments are carefully described, the stu- 
dent being carried through a series of ex- 
periments before the principle is enunciated 
instead of, as was the case in text-books of 
a generation ago, first enunciating the prin- 
ciple and then describing the experiment on 
which it is based. The work can only be 
used as a text-book where physics is taught 
with a laboratory equipment. 414 pp. I2mo. 
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P O E T R Y 


Anthology of Victorian Poetry, An. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff, G. C. S. I. One would think 
that after Mr. Stedman’s work on the Vic- 
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torian poets, a Victorian anthology would 
prove somewhat superfluous. Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff, however, has undertaken 
the task, and we cannot fail to be both 
pleased and gratified by the results. 569 


pp. 8vo. 


Cap and Gown. Third series. Selected 
by R. L. Paget. With frontispiece. 328 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 7 


Launcelot, and Other 
Condé Benoist Pallen. 


Death of Sir 
Poems, The. By 
124 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 6 


Pine Tree Ballads. Rhymed stories of 
Unplaned Human Natur’ Up in Maine. By 
Holman F. Day, author of “Up in Maine.” 
With frontispiece. 256 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 7 
=~ & 


POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An introduction 


institutions. By 
I2mo. 


Colonial Government. 
to the study of colonial 
Paul S. Reinsch. 377 pp. Indexed. 


See review, page 5 


Political History of the United States. 
With special reference to the growth of po- 
litical parties. By J. P. Gordy, Ph. D. A 
reissue, with revision, of a political history 
of the United States which originally ap- 
peared in 1895 in four volumes, under the 
title “A History of Political Parties.” It 
was written while the author was Professor 
of Education in Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. This volume, the second, 
deals with the period from the opening of 
Madison’s administration to Jackson’s elec- 
tion. In it the author endeavors to estab- 
lish two theses: First, that unwise financial 
legislation had much to do with the danger- 
ous position in which the United States 
found itself at the opening of the War of 
1812, and, second, that up to the period of 
the first Missouri compromise the opinion 
of the North on slavery was closely similar 
to that of the South. Second edition. Re- 
vised. In 4 vols. 581 pp. I2mo. 
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Concise Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, The. Abridged from 
the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary of the English language by James C. 
Fernald. This latest abridgment of the 
Standard Dictionary contains 28,000 words 
and phrases, selected with special reference 
to the needs of the average man. The ap- 
pendix contains simple rules for spelling, a 
pronouncing list of proper names, historical, 
geographical, etc.; foreign words and 
phrases; tables of weights and measures 
(including the metric system); tables of 
current coinage; symbolic flowers and gems 
with characteristic sentiments; a list of ab- 
breviations, etc. 500 pictorial illustrations. 
480 pp. 16mo.—Pittsburg Gazette. 
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Elements of Experimental Phonetics, 
The. By Edward Wheeler Scripture. 
This is an attempt to describe the methods 
of the new science and to summarize the re- 
sults already obtained. The first portion 
treats of speech curves, the methods of ob- 
taining them by means of talking machines, 
the methods of analysis and the deductions 
concerning vocal sounds that have been 
made from them. The second part discusses 
the organ of hearing, the psychology of 
speech perception. the association of speech 
ideas and experimental results that bear 
upon the methods of teaching languages. 
The third portion treats the physiology of 
song, and the movements used in forming 
the vocal organs, the phenomena of breath- 
ing, the action of the larynx in speech and 
the speech of various languages. With three 
hundred and forty-eight illustrations and 
twenty-six plates. 609 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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S Pp O R T S 


Taylor on Golf. Impressions, com- 
ments and hints. By J. H. Taylor. In this 
timely and interesting book the author has 
covered a wide range, dealing practically 
with every aspect of the royal and ancient 
pastime. That portion of the book devoted 
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to “Science and Practice” carefully details 
the practical points of the game, and it 
should be noted that the author’s views and 
instructions are the outcome of personal ex- 
perience and observation extending over a 
number of years. With forty-eight illustra- 
tions. Almost entirely from photographs 
specially taken for the work. 328 pp. I2mo. 
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T R AV EL A N D 


DESCRIPTION 





On a Donkey’s Hurricane Deck. By R. 
Pitcher Woodward (Pythagoras Pod), au- 
thor of “Trains That Met in the Blizzard.” 
The author, November 27, 1896, started 
from the Bartholdi- Hotel, New York, on a 
donkey to ride to San Francisco without a 
dollar, making the trip within 341 days. A 
number of newspaper accounts and two 
magazine articles have already appeared. 
This is the first account of the trip in con- 
tinuous form. and while told without much 
literary felicity, the book contains an inter- 
esting account of unusual adventure along 
familiar regions. Containing 39 pictures 


from photographs taken “en voyage.” 423 


pp. I2mo. 
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Basket Work of All Kinds. Edited by 
Paul N. Hasluck, author of “Handybooks 
for Handicrafts,” etc. A handbook com- 
piling and condensing the articles which 
have appeared on basket making in Work, 
an English magazine. The tools and va- 
rious builds and weaves are described in the 
opening chapter. Grocer’s square basket 
and oval, round, flat baskets each receive a 
chapter, succeeded by chapters on wicker 
chairs, bottle cases, doctors’ and chemists’ 
cases and fancy baskets. The information 
is sufficiently clear to enable any one to fol- 
low the work. Though brief, it is accom- 
panied by illustrations and written with evi- 
dent knowledge of the way a _ handicraft 
can be imparted by a description of its 
process. Work Handbooks. With numer- 
ous engravings and diagrams. 156 pn. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 
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Engraving Metals. Edited by Paul N. 
Hasluck, author of “Handybooks for Handi- 
crafts,” etc. This manual on engraving 
metals is compiled from various articles 
which have appeared in the English maga- 
zine, Work. An introductory chapter brief- 
ly describes the history of engraving from 
niello work in Florence in the Fifteenth 
Century, and defines different forms of en- 
graving. Engravers’ tools are then pre- 
sented, with illustrations and elementary ex- 
ercises are furnished. These are succeeded 
by chapters on engraving plate and on 
monograms; on the process by which steel 
is prepared for transfer; on book plates. 
coffin plates and metal chasing and etching. 
There is an index. The work is prepared 
with much practical knowledge, but various 
methods used in this country in order to 
aid the engraver, including the sand-blast 
and various applications of power, are 
omitted. The manual is in brief a careful 
account in brief shape of the practice in 
metal engraving, as it might have been de- 
scribed at any time during the last two hun- 
dred vears. Work Handbooks. With nu- 
merous engravings and diagrams. 153 pp. 
16mo. 


Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Ancestor, The. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Architecture, Industry and Wealth. By Wil- 
liam Morris. $15.00; by mail, $15.19. 

Basket Work. By Paul N. Hasluck. 38 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Billy Burgundy’s Opinions. By Billy Bur- 
gundy. 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Book of Orchids, The. By W. H. White. 
Handbook of Practical Gardening. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08. 

Breachley, Black Sheep. By Louis Becke. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.18. 

Care of the Teeth, The. By S. A. Hopkins. 
75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Castle Craneycrow. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 

Chanticleer. By Violette Hall. 
mail, $1.21. 

Delhi. Edited by General Sir Henry Wylie 
Norman. $8.00; by mail. $8.22. 

Elementary Principles in Statistical Me- 
chanics. By J. Willard Gibbs. $4.00; by 
mail, $4.15. 

Elements of Experimental Phonetics, The. 
By Edward Wheeler Scripture. $7.50; by 
mail, $7.85. 

Elements of Physics. By Fernando San- 
ford. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

Engraving Metals. By Paul N. Hasluck. 38 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


$1.08; by 


Gordian Knot, The. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

History of the Roman People. By Charles 
Seignbos. $1.25; by mail, $1.41. 

Last Essays of Elia. $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 

London Afternoons. By W. J. Loftie, B. A. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.16. 

Lord of the Sea, The. By M. P. Shiel. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Notable Philadelphians. By Moses King. 
$2.50. 

Political History of the United States. By 
T. P. Gordy, Ph. D. In 4 vols. Vol. II. 
Second edition. $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 

Story of the Art of Music, The. By F. J. 
Crowest. The Library of Useful Stories. 
35 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

Stronger Than Love. By Mrs. Alexander. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.19. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles Lamb. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.18. 

Taylor on Golf. By T. H. Taylor. $1.60; by 
mail, $1.73. 

Unspeakable Scot, The. 
$1.25. 

Wages of Sin, The. By Lucas Malet. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Way of a Man, The. By Morley Roberts. 
Paper, 36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

Woman’s No, A. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cam- 
eron. Paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


$1.25; 


by mail 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


Do You Try 
to Keep 
Pace With 
Current 
Literature? 


R E 


Book News 


Are You 
a Reader 
of 
New 
Books ? 


A D 


It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird's-eye view of the whole literary field, 


thus keeping you in constant touch with the doings of the book world! 


Book NEws tells 


. . * . ' 
you what is best and what is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you 
No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say about a 
It criticises without bias all works of 


at once. 
book! Book News tells you the first month! 
importance, gives a full, classified list of recent publications and reviews the leading 
magazines. Book News Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of 
the newest writers. 
number, while new poetry and articles of interest on timely subjects add each month to 


A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author accompanies every 


the general attractiveness. 
Book News is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary magazine and 
reviews more books in the course of a year than any other literary journal. 
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The Principles and Practice of Whist 


By LENNARD LEIGH and ERNEST BERGHOLT. With Examples, 
Illustrative Deals, Critical Endings, Mathematical Calculations, Tables of 
Probabilities, etc., including an Essay on PROBABILITIES, by WILLIAM 
H. WHITFELD, M. A. Cantab. ea & ya Sa Sad 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top. Net $1.50; by mail, $1.68 


_ _‘‘It is the best work on the game ever issued in this country, and for completeness in 
giving everything a whist student could require is the most satisfactory and best gotten up 
work ever offered to the public.’”,—ELLwoop T. BAKER. 


_ ‘‘I have no hesitation in pronouncing the book the soundest, most thorough and con- 
vincing exposition of basic whist principles that has ever been written.’? W. A. POTTER, 
Whist editor of Providence Journai. 


“* No book on the game has ever been praised so generally and so highly. We strongly 
recommend it to all whist players ; the poor players will be instructed, the good ones will 
profit by it, and the experts will find it a never ending source of enjoyment.’’—W. H. 
SAMSON in the Rochester Post Express. 


“* As dainty, as finished, and as beautiful as a miniature.” 


The Westcotes 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
Price, $1.00 
‘*A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not overwhelmed by genuine passion.” — 
N. ¥. Tribune. 
‘There is a charming old world courtesy about this book, a faint and rare fragrance 
emanating from it, a mellow, a fine tone sounding through it.’’— 7he Academy, London. 


“« A story of unusual pathos and power.” “* One of the strongest books of the season.” 


By the Higher Law 


By JULIA HELEN TWELLS, Jr. 


Illustrated by PAL. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
° A Novel of New York Society. 


European and Japanese Gardens 


An Album of Charming Garden Views 
Contains Numerous Illustrations of the Greatest Formal Gardens ot the World 


8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15 
italian Gardens French Gardens 


By Prot. A. D. F. HAMLIN, of Columbia Univ. By JOHN GALEN HOWARD 


English Gardens Japanese Gardens 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS By K. Honpa, of the Japanese 
Horticultural Society 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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School Time 


School time’s most here. 
We're ready for the first clap 
of the bell ws cs 


We never were so ready 
to furnish any book your boy 
or girl may need wt wt 


We'll gladly send you 
price information, or any other 
information you want wm 


During vacation we 
added largely to our stock 
of school books * 


TEACHERS WILL FIND MANY GOOD BOOKS 
IN CHEAP CLOTH EDITIONS, THAT ARE 
SUITABLE FOR USE AS SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. IT WILL HELP THEM TO LOOK .- 
THROUGH OUR BOOK SHELVES ™ “ ~ 


We print a general book catalogue, a summer catalogue—- 
mostly of light reading—and special catalogues from time to time 


WE’LL SEND YOU EITHER IF YOU’LL SEND YOUR NAME 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA ~ NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia 


Be Successful 
STU Your own handwriting to learn 
- your own weaknesses ; your em- 
D Y ployer’s handwriting to know 
how to help and please him. 


$1.00} Randwriting |*1.00 


DR. voN HAGEN’S BOOK 
“Reading Character 
from Handwriting” 


will teach you how not to fail. At every 
booksellers or by mail prepaid for $1.00 by the 


GRAPHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
A Paying Investment 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet”’ 
EAR GUARANTEED 


Equals Silk Velvet 


at half the cost 


For sale at 


WANAMAKER’S 


New York 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
Sold by all Stationers, in 


a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 


ductions. 


factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Books Worth Having 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information. 
‘The information is not only complete and reliable, it is com- 
These are the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of 
No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who is 
inspired with the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be without them. 


combines both features. 
pact and readable. 
which they treat. 


This series 


They 


average 200 pages, are 6 x 412 inches in size, well printed on good paper, handsomely 


bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match, 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this 
work will prevent such blunders. It is a book for 
everybody, for the select set: well as for the less 
ambitious. The subject is presented in a bright and 
interesting manner and represents the latest vogue. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. Most 
persons dislike letter writing because they fear they 
cannot say just the right thing. This admirable 
book not only shows by numerous examples just 
what kind of letters to write for all occasions, but 
it teaches the reader to become an accomplished 
original letter writer 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever com- 
pilation of pithy quotations, selected from a great 
variety of sources, and alphabetically arranged 
according to the sentiment. It contains all the pop- 
ular quotations in current use, together with many 
rare bits of prose and verse not usually found. 


PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. The genius, wit, 
and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs, 
and the condensed wisdom of all ages and ail nations 
is embodied inthem. ‘This volume contains a rep- 
resentative collection of proverbs, old and new, and 
the indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one to 
find readily just what he requires. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. Who 
does notmakethem? The best of usdo. Why not 
avoid them? Any one with the desire for self- 
improvement can. No necessity for studying rules 
of rhetoric or grammar, when this book can be had. 
It teaches both without the study of either. 


PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. What is 
more disagreeable than a faulty pronunciation? 
No defect so clearly shows a lack of cuiture. This 
volume contains over 5,000 words on which most of 
us areapttotrip. They are here pronounced in the 
clearest and simplest manner, and according to the 
best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his voca- 
bulary should have a copy of this book. It is de 
signed mainly to meet the wants of the busy mer- 
chant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or 
teacher, the wide-awake schoolboy or girl. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
not give for the ability to respond to them’ No 
need to give much when you can learn the art from 
this little book. It will tell you how to do it; not 
only that, but by example, it will show you the way. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. There is no greater ability than the 
power of skillful debate. Here are directions for 
organizing debating societies, and suggestions for 
all who desire to discuss questions in public. Also 
a list of over 200 questions for debate, with argu- 
mént, both affirmative and negative. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


EACH 38 CENTS. 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are 
intellectual exercises which sharpen our wits and 
lead us to think quickly. This book contains an 
excellent collection of over a thousand of the latest, 
brightest, and most up-to-date conundrums, to which 
are added many Biblical, poetical, and French 
conundrums, 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. 
There is no more popular form of entertainment 
than hypnotic exhibitions, and everyone would like 
to know how to hypnotize. By following the simple 
and concise instructions in this complete manual 
anyone can, with a little practice, readily learn how 
to exercise this unique and strange power. 


PARLOR GAMES. 
shall we do to amuse ourselves and our friends 
is a question frequently propounded. This com- 
plete volume most happily answers this puzzling 
question, as it contains a splendid collection of all 
kinds of games for amusement, entertainment, an 
instruction, 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. 
exempt from sickness, and it generally appears when 
no provision has been made for it. Not everyone 
can have a professional nurse, but no one need be 
without this valuable work. The fullest particulars 
are given for the care of the sick, not only in the 
simple, but also in the more serious ailments of life. 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A 
instructor beginning with the first positions and 
leading up to the square and round dances. A full 
list of calls for square dances, the etiquette of the 


dances, and 100 figures for the german. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
Palmistry is one of the most popular subjects of the 
day. More people would be interested in it if they 
properly understood it. This volume furnishes full 
and trustworthy information on the subject, and by 
means of it, any one will be able to read character 
fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


Eldridge, A. M 


By Helen E. Hollister, “* What 


No household is 


complete 


Iliustrated 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties 
arise from ignorance or the minor points of law. 
This volume furnishes to the busy man and woman 
information on just such points as are likely to arise 
in every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them against 
mental worrr and financial loss. 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. An interest- 
ing and thoroughly reliable presentation of the sub- 
ject for the amateur or skilled electrician If you 
wish to install an electric door-bell, construct a 
telephone, wire a house, or understand the workings 
of a dynamo, this volume will furnish the required 


: : _* 
information. A practical book of inestimable value 
to everyone. 
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